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Sketches of Natural History. 


NUMBER TEN. 


THE LION. 


Or all that group of animals known as the Feline, or animals 
of the cat kind, the lion unquestionably holds the first place, being 
at once the largest, the noblest, and the most terrible foe to man 
when enraged. Neither the plate I have given you this month of 
this animal, nor the specimens which are occasionally brought around 
in caravans for exhibition, will give you a correct idea of his appear- 
ance while wild and roaming over his own deserts wholly uncon- 
trolled. Still, a live lion, although his spirit and temper are broken 
by confinement, is a sight worth seeing. 

The lion 1s an inhabitant of the greater part of Africa, and the 
warmer districts of India. He seems confined to the plains, rather 
than the high-wooded country, and the forest can scarcely be called 
his abode. The males are covered with long, flowing, and shaggy 
hair, of a rich brownish yellow, commonly called the mane. When 
not pressed with hunger, he generally feeds at dawn and twilight, 
and is easily disturbed. He is abroad all night, prowling around 
herds of wild animals, or near the flocks of the settlers, or caravans 
of travellers, watching an opportunity to seize some straggler which 
he devours at leisure. In time of scarcity and hunger, however, 
his whole character becomes changed : his cunning becomes daring, 
and no barrier will withstand him; he rushes with resistless fury 
upon the object of his attack; a bullock is torn from the team, or a 
herse from the shafts, and even man is dragged from the watch-fires; 
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surrounded with his companions, and powerful fire-arms. An 
instance of his perseverance in retaining his prey, when seized, is 
mentioned by Phillips, in his researches in South Africa. ‘“ About 
midnight, the wagons and cattle got into complete confusion. 
About thirty paces from the tent stood an enormous lion, which, 
on seeing us, walked very deliberately about thirty paces further, 
behind a small thorn-bush, carrying something with him which I 
took to be a young ox. We fired more than sixty shots at the bush. 
The moon shone very bright, so that we could see anything at a short 
distance. After the cattle had been quieted again, and I had looked 
over everything, I missed the sentry from before the tent. We 
called as loudly as possible, but in vain; nobody answered, and | 
concluded he had been carried off. Three or four men then ad- 
vanced cautiously to the bush, which stood right opposite to the door 
of our tent, to see if they could discover anything of the man, but 
returned heels over head; for the lion, who was still there, rose up 
and began to roar. About a hundred more shots were again fired 
into the bush, but without perceiving anything of the lion. This 
induced one of the men again to approach it with a firebrand in his 
hand ; but as soon as he approached the bush, the lion roared ter- 
ribly, and leaped at him; on which he threw the firebrand at him, 
and the others commenced firing again ; he returned to his former 
station. The night passed away and day began to break, which 
animated every one to fire at the lion, because he could not lie there 
wiikout exposing himself entirely. Seven men watched to shoot 
him as he came out of the bush. At length, just before it was fully 
light, he came out and walked up the hill, with the man in his 
mouth, when as many as forty shots were fired at him without 
effect. He retained his prey amidst all the firing, and carried it off 
securely. He was followed during the forenoon, and killed over the 
remains of the unfortunate sentinel.” 

The strength of the lion is almost incredible. There seems to be 
good authority for his being able to carry off a heavy ox in his jaws, 
a heifer being taken away at a rapid pace with great ease. The 
favorite prey of the lion is the various species of deer and antelope, 
which abound in the plains of Africa and jungles of India. The 
zebra, the quagga, and the buffalo are frequent victims. ‘The latter, 
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DIALOGUE. 3 


however, is very often the victor in their bloody encounters. Unless 
two lions go in company, the horns of the buffalo prove a good 
defence; and besides, the lion is gored to death by the powerful 
thrusts of the buffalo’s head. 

Hunting the lion in Africa is generally pursued for the sake of 
destroying the animals only, without any view of sport. A regular 
hunt, when the country turns out, is a complete scramble, and a 
mixture of men of various figures and complexions; the dogs innu- 
merable, and of every kind. 

The lion, when taken young, is easily tamed, and seems to lose 
in a very considerable degree its native ferocity, and becomes com- 
paratively harmless. Its keeper can enter the cage, chastise it with 
impunity, and cases are on record where its food has been grasped 
from its mouth repeatedly, eliciting nothing from the poor animal 
but a cat-like growl. So completely does the “king of beasts,” as 
the lion is called, submit to the dominion of man. 


A Dialogue between a Father, and his Son, 
and Daughter. 


Father. “ My son, where have you been to-day ?” 
Thomas. “1 have béen out to play with Charlie.” 
F. * Don’t Charles swear, sometimes ?” 

Z.. “Yes, o.* 

F. “Well, my son, I do not wish you to play with boys that 
swear.” 

T. “Why not, papa? I don’t swear myself. I never used any 
naughty words in my life.” 

F. “Tam glad to hear you say so. I do not wish you to go in 
company with boys that swear, because you will soon learn to do as 
they do. I have a story that I want to tell you, about your uncle 
John. You may call Fanny to come and hear it.” 

Upon this, Thomas screamed, so that he might be-heard all over 
the house, ‘“ Fanny, Fanny, come here!” 

“Tut, tut, my son,” (said the father,) “when I told you to cal! 
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Fanny, I did not mean that you should speak as loud as you 
could.” 

Fanny came bounding into the room, and said, ‘“‘ What do you 
want, father?” 

F. “Go back to your room again.” 

After she had reached her room, the father turned to Thomas, 
and said, ‘Now, Thomas, you may go and tell Fanny that I am 
going to tell a story, and that she may come and hear it.” 

Fanny came into the room, and said, “ Father, | am so glad you 
are going to tell a story, that I do not know what to do.” 

F. “Well, I will tell you what to do; and that is, to sit as still as 
you can, and hear it. And here let me tell you something which 
you ought always to remember. It is this. When your father or 
mother, or any other grown person, says anything to you, you should 
sit still and listen, and see how much you can remember. Now I 
am going to tell you a story, and I want you should pay strict 
attention, so that you can tell it to your mother when she comes in. 
The story is about your uncle John —and it is true, every word of 
it— it is not made up, as a great many stories are. 


THE STORY. 


“ When your uncle John and I were little boys, we lived in the 
town of ,in Vermont. There was a very wicked boy in the 
sume place; and your grandpa and grandma told us we must not 
associate with him.” 

T. “Associate? Father, what does that mean?” 

F. “ Associate means —to keep company with. Your grandpa and 
grandma knew that Jack would swear and lie, and that sometimes 
he would get drunk. He was older than your uncle and I, and was 
a very naughty boy. 

“ One day, your grandfather told your uncle that if he would pick 
up all the stones on a piece of ground, which he marked out for him, 
he might go and play. He had told him, a great many times, that 
he must not play with Jack, and did not suppose he would. So 
your uncle went out to pick up stones. 

“ About ten o'clock in the forenoon, as John was very hard at 
work, who should come along but Jack! He lived with Mr. S : 
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the blacksmith, and Mr. S. was burning a coalpit, up on a high 
hill, about a mile and a half from the village. Jack said to your 
uncle John, ‘ How many stones have you got to pick up?’ 

“So uncle John showed him where the line was. 

“« Well,’ said Jack, ‘I will help you pick them up, if you will go 
with me up the hill where the coalpit is.’ 

“Your uncle was glad to get help, and was anxious to see them 
make coal, and he told Jack he would go. He knew that your 
grandpa had told him he must not go with Jack, but Jack assured 
him he would never know it; so they made haste and picked up 
the stones; and then uncle John, for fear his father would know 
that he had gone with Jack, went a great distance round, and Jack 
waited for him at a place out of the village. Jack had a bottle of 
whiskey with him, for in those days almost everybody used to drink 
intoxicating liquors. And when he saw that your uncle seemed to 
feel bad, he told him to drink a little whiskey, and this would make 
him feel better. So he drank some, and went on, up to the coalpit. 
But, instead of feeling better, he felt worse, and he drank a little 
more ; and he felt more wretched still. He had no dinner to eat— 
and as he kept drinking whiskey every little while, before night he 
got so that he could not walk without staggering. It began to grow 
dark, and by that time he could not walk straight. He wished he 
was at home, but he was afraid to go alone ; and he could not walk 
home, even if he tried. So he finally crawled in among some 
straw, and laid down, and was soon sound asleep. This was on 
Saturday night, and your grandpa asked every one he saw where 
your uncle was; but he could find no one that had seen him, till, 
after dark, a man came into the store, who said he had seen him 
with Jack R , and said he guessed that he was up where 
Mr. S. was burning a coalpit. 

‘So your grandpa hired a couple of men to go after him. When 
they got to the coalpit, they found your uncle in among the straw, 
sound asleep. They awoke him up; and after a great while made 
him understand where he was, and who they were, and what they 
wanted. They lifted him up, and made him stand on his feet ; and 
finally started for the village, one on each side of him, to support 
him. 
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“T can well remember how bad your uncle felt when he came 
home. Pretty soon, your grandpa came into the house, and he 
said, ‘ John, where have you been to-day ?’ 

John. ‘“*I have been up to the coalpit.’ 

Grandpa. ‘“* But, have I not told you that you must not go away 
without my leave ?’ : 

John. “* Yes, sir; but I did not think.’ 

Grandpa. “* Well, I will teach you to think. Who went with 
you ?’ 

John. “Jack R He came and teased me to go.’ 

Grandpa. “ ‘And have I not told you that you must not associate 
with him ?’ 

John. “* Yes, sir; but I forgot what you said’ 

Grandpa. ‘“‘ Well, sir; we will see if you can’t be made to re- 
member. One thing more. Have you not been drinking, to-day ? 

John. ‘“*I have drank nothing but water, sir.’ 

Grandpa. “ ‘Are you sure, John?’ 

John. “* Yes, sir; I am sure I have not.’ 

Grandpa. ‘“ ‘Oh, John, how can you tell such a lie as this? Your 
very countenance shows that you have been drinking, and when you 
go to meeting to-morrow, everybody will look at you, for all the 
people in the village know that you have been drunk. Now, John, 
here are several things, for which I am going to punish you. First, 
for running away without leave; second, for going with Jack R—; 
third, for getting drunk; and fourth, for telling several lies. I am 
very sorry; it seems to ine, that the dying is the worst of ail; for I 
should not have punished you so severely, if you had confessed all. 
I am afraid I can never put any confidence in anything you say.’ 

“ After having said this, your grandpa told John to take off his coat 
and jacket; and then he whipped him very hard, and told him to go 
to bed, adding, ‘I shall whip you in the morning, for telling lies.’ 

“The next morning, after breakfast, he took John into a room by 
himse]f, and punished him very severely. Your uncle then went to 
meeting ; but he felt so much ashamed, that he did not dare look up. 

“ And now, my children, this history of your uncle John teaches 
you several things. One is, that your parents know better than you 
do whom you ought to associate withh How much your uncle 
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WINTER HAS COME. 


suffered, by keeping company with a bad boy! He got him to drink, 


and urged him to tell a lie about it. 

“ Another thing which this teaches you is, that you should always 
ask your parents, when you want to go to play. 

“ Another is, that when you do wrong, it is better at once to confess 
it, than to deny it. Lying is a very great sin. To be a noted liar, 
is one of the worst characters any individual can have. 

“ And now, what do you think about this story ?” 

Fanny. “I think, father, that uncle John was very naughty, and 
that grandpa did right to punish him. I hope I shall not do any- 
thing as naughty as that.” 

Thomas. ‘| hope, father, I shall remember this story.” 

Father. “I hope you will both of you remember it, and that 
when naughty children ask you to associate with them, you will not 
consent. It is far easier to avoid going into bad company, than it is 
to leave off the sins which we learn to commit, by associating with 
those who are wicked. 

“‘ Before you go to play in the yard, I want you to take the Bible, 
and read to me what Solomon says, in the first chapter of Proverbs, 
and the tenth verse.” 

Thomas reads, — 
‘My Son, IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE, CONSENT THOU NOT.” 


Winter has Come. 


Winter has come; yea, come in good earnest.. Real winter 
came late, it is true, but then, as the saying is, better late than never. 
Long ago the work of autumn was done up. The merchants did 
their fall business; the farmer finished the appropriate work of the 
season; nature herself seemed prepared for winter; the boys and 
girls commenced their winter schools; all seemed ready for the fall- 
ing snow, the driving wind, and the piercing cold. They delayed 
their com.ng; but as an old slave in our neighborhood used to say, 
(and, by the way, most people have forgotten that we used to have 
slaves in Massachusetts,) “‘ winter never rots in the skies ;” so it is 


likely to prove this year. 
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This is Forefather’s Day, or rather the anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, the twenty-second day of December, 
1620, two hundred and twenty-eight years ago. And a stormy day 
itis. Our fathers would not have landed in such weather. 


ponieciawm 
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It has been apparent to me, for several days, that a storm was 
gathering. And last evening, I found it coming on rather severely. 
On my way home from my office, I called on my young friend, W. 
H. H., and as we left his place together, we found the snow falling 
fast; and as neither of us had any umbrella, I proposed to him to 
eall at a store close at hand, and buy one for himself and one for me. 
But he said he did not mind such a storm. Well, said I, this child 
ean brave it if you can; so on we went as if all was clear sky. 

But I thought this morning I would take an umbrella. I did so, 
and took a book under one arm. I soon found there had been quite 
a change; the wind was searching; and that, with the snow, made 
my hands cold. I began to suspect I might need some gloves or 
mittens ; for, let me tell you, I have had neither on my hands since 
last winter. I used to wear one or the other most of the time the 
year round, but have given up the practice. I saw so much time 
spent, by young men in stores and offices, in looking after gloves, 
which they had carelessly left or misplaced, that I conc.uded to wear 
them only when they were absolutely necessary to keep my hands 
warm. 

I am very comfortable at my desk now, in a warm office, but I can 
see the bluster of the storm outside. The snow falls fast, and is 
driven merrily by the wind. The omnibuses are moving with their 
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accustomed regularity, but other vehicles are scarce in the streets. 
The ladies are missing. The men who are out seem to be so of 
necessity, and are pushing hard for better quarters. 

The storm, however, is not so severely felt in our streets as on the 
coast. It is a hard time for the poor sailor. The Lord bless him! 
Nor is the storm as unpleasant here as in the country. 

There is something pleasant, though, in a driving storm, provided 
we are prepared for it. But here is Mr. Slack, represented by the 
cut near the head of this article, behind-hand as usual. So far from 
having a wood-house well stored, he is out, cutting and splitting 
green wood from his scanty pile. How improvident! how incon- 
siderate! He has but a poor fire, at the greatest labor and expense, 

How different are the circumstances of those who provide against 
the days of snow-storms ! 
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astorm? His provident father has furnished a good house, full of 
comforts for body and mind, so Willy is as much at home in the 
library as he would be if the sun shone, and perhaps a little more so. 
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On the whole, I like a stormy day now and then. It breaks up the 
monotony of life. And I think this storm will do it essentially. 


How different will be to-morrow from the few days last past! I 
prophesy that the day will be bright and cold. The light reflected 
by the snow will dazzle your eyes; the atmosphere will be bracing. 
The streets will be full of sleighs, and the bells on the horses will 
jingle most merrily. The boys will be wide awake, making snow- 
houses, and throwing snowballs; and I fear that some will be doing 
what they should not—coasting on the sidewalks. I know it is 
delightful to ride down hill on the sled, but still I beg my young 
friend not to do it in the streets. In the street you put your own 
lives in jeopardy; on the sidewalk you discommode others, and even 
endanger their lives. If you want a good ride on your sled, go to 
the common. So I advise the city boys. The boys in the country 
have a better opportunity for coasting, but may have some disad- 
vantages as an offset. 

Well, as I said, winter has come. Let us enjoy it; and that we 
may, we must be good when we work, when we study, and when 


we play. 





Adolphus and James, 


Apotrnus was the son of a merchant residing in Paris; James 
was the child of a farmer who lived in a retired hamlet in the bosom 
of the mountains. Nevertheless, these two boys of twelve and thir- 
teen, so different in their fortune, education and habits, resembled 
each other closely in disposition; both had a large share of vanity. 
They had a lively desire to exalt themselves by humbling others ; 
and I am about to relate to you the history of a few days in their 
lives, to show you the methods they took to accomplish this ; you 
will see in the sequel what a good lesson they both received, and 
how completely their pride was humbled. 

Durand, the father of James, was a farmer on the estate of M. 
Valcourt, the father of Adolphus. He was accustomed to go to 
Paris every year to settle his accounts with his landlord. He once 
took a fancy to have little James accompany him there. James had 
never been beyond his mountains, and knew nothing more beautiful, 
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nothing more grand, than his village, which contained fewer inhab- 
itants than there are lodgers in a single hotel in Paris. Brought up 
on a farm, fed on potatoes, having never opened a book, you may 
imagine his astonishment on entering a great city, and being seated, 
on the day of his arrival, in a vast and elegant house, at the splendid 
table of M. Valcourt. On seeing all these wonders, the thought 
which occupied him most was the pleasure which he should have, 
on his return to his hamlet, in saying to the little peasants, his com- 
panions : 

“] have seen a house more beautiful than our church; pictures 
larger than those in the chapel. I have seen domestics whose coats 
were embroidered with gold and silver. I have been seated at table 
by the side of a great lady.” 

But while he was examining everything in the house with an air 
of surprise and curiosity, Adolphus, who had made acquaintance 
with him from the very first, was resolving to amuse himself with 
his ignorance, and seized with eagerness upon every occasion ip 
which he could make him feel it. Thus, one day he made him 
believe that a servant wearing a gilded coat and hat with feathers 
was the King of France, and persuaded him to salute him and kiss 
his hand. On the day of his arrival, when he was admitted to the 
same table, he made him drink, under pretence that this was cus- 
tomary, of two Jarge bowls of warm water which were served at the 
end of dinner to rinse the mouth and wash the tips of the fingers. 
Adolphus made him also eat the large end of the asparagus, and 
suck the artichokes on the side where the sharpest teeth could not 
bite them. Finally, Adolphus took pains to display all his city 
knowledge before the poor peasant. In his presence he pretended 
to touch his mother’s piano and to paint in his father’s study. At 
another time he turned over all the books in the library, assumed 
airs of importance, ordered the domestics about, and played a thou- 
sand tricks to impose on our astonished mountaineer. 

One day, when they were both playing alone in a room where 
there was a parrot, they suddenly heard a hoarse voice imitating the 
sound of a drum: “ Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub!” James, sur- 
prised, turned and saw no one. The hoarse voice re-commenced : 
“ Rub-a-dub, dub, dub!”’ 
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‘What is that?” said James to Adolphus. 

“Tt is the parrot talking.” 

«How ! can that green bird talk ?” 

“ Undoubtedly ; you shall see.” 

At the same instant, by a happy coincidence for Adolphus, the 
parrot cried, ‘‘ James, James !” 

“ He is calling me,” said James. 

“Oh! how amusing that is! but can he say anything ?” 

“Certainly, he talks like any other person. I will carry on a 
conversation with him.” And here the mischievous Adolphus 
asked the parrot the only question to which he could reply, “ Have 
you breakfasted, Jaco?” 

“ Yes, yes, yes, yes !” 

“You see how he talks; but speak to him yourself; as for me, | 
hear the bell for breakfast, and must run.” 

Adolphus ran off, shut the door, and left the two interlocutors 
together. Then the following conversation took place between 
James and the parrot. 

James. “Have you breakfasted, Jaco ?” 

The Parrot. *“ Rub-a-dub, dub, dub!” 

James. “That is not it; I asked if you had brealfasted ?” 

And the parrot continued to repeat, ‘ Rub-a-dub, dub, dub.” 

James. “ Answer me, then, simpleton! Have you breakfasted ?” 

The Parrot. “ Carry—arms!” 

James, out of patience, and believing that the malicious bird was 
doing this from ill-will, attempted to compel him to reply by giving 
him a tap on the wing; he reached out his hand; the parrot bit his 
finger, and James cried out. He suspected that Adolphus had 
deceived him, and that his parrot could not talk any better than the 
geese in his father’s barn-yard, who said quack, quack, quack, and 
nothing else. Then he tried to go out, but the door was fastened. 
The breakfast bell had done ringing ; everybody was at table ; James 
was hungry and could not get out; he called, 

“ Adolphus! Adolphus! come and open the door; I am hungry ; 
I want something to eat.” 

He continued to call, but no one answered. He grew impatient, 
and knocked loudly; and when he had wearied himself out with 
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knocking and screaming, the parrot began to cry, “ Have you break- 
fasted, Juco? have you breakfasted?” James was still more vexed, 
for it seemed as if the bird was mocking him. Finally, after wait- 
ing an hour, Adolphus returned to open the door, and as if nothing 
had happened, said to James, in a hoarse voice, putting his head only 
through the half open door, “ Have you breakfasted, Jaco? have you 
breakfasted?” James, enraged, ran after Adolphus, who fled, cry- 
ing out from time to time, “ Have you breakfasted, Jaco? have you 
breakfasted ?” 

Finally, however, James’ anger was appeased, and Adolphus 
resumed his tricks. When James had at last really breakfasted, he 
descended to the saloon, where he had perceived Ado]phus playing 
with his brothers, sisters, and some young friends come to visit him. 
They admitted poor James into the circle; but he did not get away 
from them with much honor. 

“Gentlemen,” cried Adolphus, “ if you please, we will read some 
stories; I have here a book of very amusing ones.” 

“ Yes, willingly,” was the reply on all sides. 

“ Well, seat yourselves in a circle ; we will commence ; each one 
shall read in his turn; I will begin; James, place yourself next to 
me.” 

They formed a circle, James sitting next to Adolphus, and the 
latter, in a serious voice, read fluently the first story. 

‘“‘ Now it is your turn,” said he, presenting the book to the young 
peasant ; “ you must read.” 

James reddened and pushed away the book. 

“ Come, read, it is your turn!” and James, ashamed, confused, 
humbled, at last replied, “I do not know how to read.” 

This was what Adolphus wished, who, in order to ridicule him 
still more, said to the assembly, “ He does not know how to read, 
but perhaps he knows better how to write ; bring hima pen and ink.” 

James, blushing with shame and vexation, went out of the room 
crying. 

At last, on the evening of this unfortunate day, Adolphus had 
another opportunity of ridiculing his new companion, of making him 
feel his ignorance, and thus displaying his own superiority. 

The day was one of public rejoicing ; the festival was to terminate 
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. by fireworks, which were to be displayed in sight of the windows of 
James’ sleeping room. Both the boys were in bed when the first 
explosions of the rockets were heard. 

“What is that?” cried James. “ Adolphus! do you see the 
flames rising? Look! look! Do you hear the guns? Is the 
house on fire ?” 

Adolphus immediately saw the use which he could make of the 
fireworks to mystify his friend. “It is perhaps the enemy,” said 
he, “entering the city; get up, James; let us go to the window.” 

“No, no, I am afraid. O look, look! the sky is on fire. Oh! 
what cannons! the house shakes! Adolphus, Adolphus, what shall 
we do?” 

“Coie to the window where I am; one can see very well here.” 

“ No, no, I am too much afraid.” 

“Come, I tell you. Here come the Russians with their musta- 
chios; here are the Cossacks on horseback; here are the Turks 
with their long sabres. How they fight! Come and see them. 
Do you hear the grape-shot? Bang! here comes a bomb into our 
room.” And at this moment a rocket, still smoking, fell at the foot 
of James’ bed. James concealed himself under the covering, and 


| called out “ Papa, papa!” 
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Adolphus continued the comedy: “ Here are the robbers; here 
come the Russians, the English, the Chinese, who are entering the 

i house ; they will pillage it, and make us all prisoners.” 
i ‘ Where shall I hide ?” asked James, trembling ; “ they will see 
| me here. Ah! I will get under the bed,” and he sprang out and 
M4 hid himself beneath the bed. Meanwhile, the fireworks were almost 
over; but the noise grew louder, the illumination brighter, and the 
shouts of the people more clamorous. At last an immense bouquet 
was let off, by way of conclusion ; sheaves of fire rose high and fast ; 
repeated and deafening plaudits were heard; it seemed as if the 
city was all in flames, and that a hundred thousand cannons were 
) firing. James stopped his ears, trembled in every limb, and shook 4 
ij the floor. Finally, the last rocket having fallen and been extin- 3 
| guished, everything returned to darkness and silence. 4 
i “ Well! where are they, then?” said James, surprised at this 
change of scene; “ where are the Russians and the Chinese? I do 
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ADOLPHUS AND JAMES. 


« The fireworks are over.” 

“ What! was it fireworks that made all that noise ?” 

“ Undoubtedly !” 

“Then, I do not like fireworks, nor parrots, nor all your little 
boys, nor asparagus, nor artichokes; I had rather go home with my 
father; I should be glad to start to-morrow, and never to see Paris 
any more.” 

“Well, James, I will come to visit you in your mountains; papa 
has promised to take me with him when he goes to visit our farm.” 

In fact, M. Valcourt, who had perceived the tricks of his son, and 
who wished to give him a lesson in the presence of the young peas- 
ant, had resolved to take his son into the country; and the next day 
the landlord, the farmer, and their two sons, set out together for the 
poor village of the unfortunate James. 

As soon as he had set foot on his mountains, James felt at his 
ease. There he was at home; he knew everything, could talk of 
everything ; there was not a tree in the orchard, not a stone in the 
road, which was not an old acquaintance. So he pointed out to 
Adolphus, with a degree of pride, all the curiosities that they met 
with on their way. As for Adolphus, on the contrary, who had 
never been beyond the darriéres of Paris, the country was novel and 
unknown to him. So, at every step, he asked questions about the 
fields, the plants, the trees, and the cattle. Here, James could take 
his revenge. So he did not fail to do so; and to give you an idea 
of the manner in which he gratified his wounded pride, I will relate 
to you how they spent their first day in the country. 

In the morning, both went out to make an excursion into the 
fields. 

‘‘ Shall we go on horseback ?” said Adolphus; “I saw a horse in 
your father’s stable.” 

“ Yes, but we have only one.” 

“No matter; I will ride him, and you, James, can take the 
mule.” 

“Come,” said James; and they went to the stable. 

“You must put the saddle on,” said Adolphus. 
“Oh! we do not use saddles in the country. Wait, | will help 
you mount; there you are! Now, go ahead! I am coming after 
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on my mule. Go along!” and James touched the horse with the 
whip. ‘Go along!” and horse and mule began to trot. 

“ Gently, gently,” cried Adolphus. 

“No, no,” said James; ‘‘ you are a good horseman; go along! 
don’t you see, this is the way the Cossacks ride ?” 

“Gently, I tell you; I shall fall off!” 

“No, hold on by the mane. Go along!” 

James, mounted on his mule, switch in hand, without saddle, with- 
out stirrup, galloped and held on firmly ; while poor Adolphus, lying 
on his horse, with both arms around its neck, and the mane in his 
mouth, was swaying to the right and left, like an awkward coward. 
He would have been glad to have dismounted, but dared not say so. 
When they had reached the village, and all the peasants were 
coming to their doors to see this curious cavalcade, James said to 
Adolphus, so as to be heard by everybody, “‘ Well, Sir Cavalier, 
since you cannot keep on the horse, you shall take my mule; get 
off and change animals.” 

Adolphus was humbled ; nevertheless, as he feared a fall, he did 
not wait to be urged, and descended, or rather slipped off upon the 
ground, He mounted the mule, James took the horse, gave him a 
blow with the switch, and the latter started off at full speed, leaving 
far behind him the mule and its rider in the midst of the peasants, 
who were ready to burst with laughter. This time Adolphus man- 
aged to stay on; but the beast would not stir an inch. Adolphus 
kicked, struck her with his fists, pulled her ears, cried Go along, and 
Gee up; he could not make her go one step. At last James took 
pity on his companion; he returned on the gallop, and, without 
descending from his horse, seized the ass by the bridle and com- 
pelled it to trot by the side of his horse. Adolphus felt his depend- 
ence, and bit his lips in silence. At last they left the village and 
found themselves in the fields; the mule walked along on the edge 
of the road, and his cavalier, fearing that he would throw him into 
the ditch, turned him toward a patch of verdure. 

“ Let us go over this grass,” said he. 

“ Yes, that grass is wheat.” 

“ How, wheat ?” 

“ Yes, wheat in the flower. It seems that you have not seen 
much at Paris! but take care, your mule is browsing.” 
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«Oh! that is nothing; it is only upon ugly weeds.” 
“« Not at all; those weeds are potatoes.” 

“ Oh! what fiue melons,” cried Adolphus. 

‘Those melons are pumpkins,” said James, smiling. 
Adolphus stopped making agricultural observations, and wished 
further off the country, the pumpkins, the mule, and his friend 
James. 

At last both arrived at a superb cherry tree. 

“Cherries! cherries! Adolphus, descend and climb this tree; 
here, fasten your mule. Well; come, climb.” Adolphus clasped 
his arms about the tree, embraced it with all his strength, and could 
not succeed in getting up. 

“ Courage!” cried James; and Adolphus limed his pantaloons 
against the bark, made a great effort, and did not go up. 

“ Well, I will climb it myself; only hold my horse by the bridle.’ 

James sprang off, and using his feet and hands, in less than a 
minute found himself on the tree in the midst of branches full of 
ripe, rosy cherries. 

“How good they are !” said he. 

“Throw me some,” said Adolphus. 

“Yes, in a minute; let me eat some first; how good they are ! 
See this one, how big it is!” 

“ And I?” said Adolphus. 

“ Wait, wait; look out for the stones which are falling on your 
head.” 

James ate on, and did not throw down any. Adolphus. with his 
head raised, held out his hat, begged, entreated, and received 
nothing. At last, when James had eaten enough, he said: ‘There 
are no more ripe ones; we will come again to-morrow, and I will 


give you some.” 
“No, give me some now.” 
‘“‘ No, no, they are too green.” 
‘Tam hungry,” cried Adolphus. 
“ Have you breakfasted, Jaco? have you breakfasted ?” said James. 
Adolphus was stifling with anger; he saw that he was ridiculed ; 
he picked up some stones and threw them into the tree. But James 
was active; he mounted from branch to branch to the very top, and 
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when he was out of reach, continued to cry, in a hoarse voice and 
an ironical manner —“* Have you breakfasted, Jaco? have you break- 
fasted?” At the same time he went on eating cherries, flinging 
down a shower of cherry stones on the face of Adolphus, who was 
raising his head, and repeating constantly, “ Have you breakfasted, 
Jaco? have you breakfasted ?” 

At last Adolphus saw himself forced to beat a retreat, and full of 
spite, ran to relate to his father the conduct of James towards him. 
M. Valcourt was a wise man, and promised himself to seize this 
opportunity to give a good lesson to our two children. 

On the evening of the same day, M. Valcourt had assembled in 
his room all the family, that they might listen to the reading of the 
Bible, as he was accustomed to do each evening in his own house. 
He made Adolphus sit down on one side of him, and James on the 
other, and opening his Testament at the eighteenth chapter of Luke, 
where there was an engraving, said to James: “ You, my friend, 
brought up in the country, ought to know all the trees and all the 
domestic animals.” 

“Oh! yes, sir, and I know all the plants even; while Adolphus, 
this morning, took wheat for grass, and pumpkins for melons.” 

“Well; since you are so learned, look at this picture, and tell me 
what tree this is ?” 

“ This tree? I do not know; perhaps it is not drawn right, and 
that may be the reason I do not recognize it.” 

“No, the tree is drawn correctly; but you are too ignorant to 
know it; it is a palm tree, such as grew in Judea in the times of 
our Saviour, and is found in many places to this day. And that 
animal which you see on the right, what is it?” 

“Oh! it is a great mule, only it is hump-backed.” 

“No, my friend, this mule is a camel, such as is used in the East 
for the labors of the country. You see, therefore, that you do not 
know the animals any better than the trees.” 

“ But, sir, I never saw palm trees nor camels, and could not 
know them.” 

“ That is true; you ought to have reasoned thus this morning, 
and said: Adolphus has never seen potatoes or wheat growing, and 
cannot know them ; and since I do not laugh at you, you should not 


have lauched at him.” 
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Adolphus was all triumphant; he was about to have spoken to 
confound his enemy, when his father said to him: “And you, 
Adolphus, look upon this book also, and read a page to me.” 

Adolphus, delighted at having un opportunity to display his 
learning before all the peasants, approached, took the book with an 
air of importance, looked around upon the audience, and then upon 
the volume. Everybody was attentive. Adolphus looked at the 
book, looked again, was troubled, and did not read. 

“What is the matter?” asked his father; “do you not know 
how to read ?” 

“ Yes, papa, I can read and write.” 

“ Read, then.” 

“ But I cannot read this book.” 

“ Well, read only one line.” 

“T cannot.” 

“One word.” 

“ T cannot.” 

“ One letter.” 

“T cannot; this book is not in our language.” 

“In what language is it, then ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ How, you do not know anything! Well, this book is written 
in Greek.” 

“ But, papa, I have never studied Greek ; it is not, therefore, 
surprising that I am ignorant of it.” 

“That is true; but. then, two days since, at the city, in the 
parlor, you should have reasoned thus with respect to James; and 
when you presented him with a book of history to mortify him, 
should have said to yourself: Since James has never learned to 
read, jt is not surprising that he should not know how! Now, 
my children, listen; I am about to read to you from this book, what 
will explain this engraving, with the temple which you see in the 
back-ground, and those two men ascending its steps. 

‘““* Jesus spake this parable unto certain which trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous, and despised others : 

“«Two men went into the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, 
and the other a Publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
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with himself: God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this Publican. I fast 
twice a week, I give tithes of all I possess. And the Publican, 
standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, 
but smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. 
{ tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other ; for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ 

“ You see, my children, this Pharisee boasted of being better than 
other men, and Jesus has told us that God condemned him. The 
Publican, on the contrary, acknowledged himself to be but a miser- 
able sinner, and God pardoned and justified him. It will be thus 
with you; if you are proud, God will humble you; if you are 
humble, he will exalt you. Will you remember this, my children ?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Adolphus; “ Yes, sir,” said James. 

‘Well, embrace each other, and may God seal your promise.” 

Adolphus and James shook hands and embraced. Let us hope 
that it was with sincerity, and that God has blessed their good 
resolutions. 


Scenes in Europe. 


Wuar an extensive field for the acquisition of knowledge has 
been opened by the travels of those who prefer a wanderer’s life to 
the quiet retirement of a comfortable and happy home! If some of 
our own countrymen had not left all other comforts and pleasures 
behind, and gone abroad into distant and inhospitable lands, we 
might forever have remained ignorant of what is going on about the 
surface of the great ball which we inhabit. But the daring of man 
has overcome all obstacles. Civilization has taught him to build 
ships, and to navigate them, by day or by night, across the pathless 
ocean. The productions of our own land are scattered abroad over 
the face of the whole earth, by these winged monsters; and, in 
return, we receive a very great variety of fruits and delicacies, 
many of which would not grow in our cold climate. ‘This trading 
upon the great deep is called Commerce. 
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I propose a visit to some foreign lands, on paper, and I invite all 
readers of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine to accompany me. You 


Setting out. 


see the young man in the engraving above. He is going to 
leave his home and go with me; so we shall not lack company. 
The girls must go as well as the boys; for although we may traverse 
many barbarous countries, we shall always make it in our way to 
be perfectly “at home.” So, shoulder your packs, put in a single 
change of dress, and we will trudge along ! 

But where shall we start from? I had almost forgotten that. 
As London, in England, is the very centre of civilization, we will 
step on board the good ship Highflyer and sail from there. And 
here we shall see, perhaps, as rare and grand a sight as any in the 
world. 

The city of London now contains nearly two millions of inhab- 
itants. It was founded about two thousand years ago. It is situated 
on both sides of the river Thames, at the head of tide-water, about 
fifty miles from the open sea. The largest vessels can come up quite 
to the city. The appearance of the docks and the river is grand and 
imposing. A complete forest of shipping extends four miles down 
the river, and the banks are lined on both sides with quays, docks, 
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or huge basins for ships to lay at anchor in, warehouses and the 
government offices. Over all, the ancient Tower seems to frown on 
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The London Docks and Tower. 


any unfriendly intruder. See how dexterously the small boats 
glide about, among the larger ships — now this oar, now that, as the 
quick eye cf the boatman sees occasion to make use of —he pro- 
ceeding backwards all the while, occasionally turning a hasty glance 
over his shoulders. There goes a steamboat. It seems to be alive, 
and to swim along by its own power. What a mighty instrument 
in the hands of man has steam power become ! 

But we must step on board our own vessel and move off down the 
river. We shall pass a variety of water craft as we go along. The 
river seems lined with villages and forts, and presently the river 
widens and we are in the broad German Ocean or North Sea. And 
now we will turn the prow of our vessel to the north and proceed 
towards Iceland. Look on your maps, and see if you can find out 
the proper course for us to steer to reach that cold island. ae 


Who can tell me how many hours there will be from the begin- 
ning of January, 1849, to the commencement of the last half of the 


nineteenth century ? 
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SILVER MINES. 


Silver Mines. 


In the year 1545, an Indian, named Hualpa, was scampering up 
the side of a mountain in Potosi, after a goat; when, finding that 
it had jumped up a steep place quicker than he could, and deter- 
mining to follow it, he laid hold of a branch of a shrub to assist him 
in climbing. But instead of assisting him, it was torn up, roots and 
all, out of the earth. He was, however, repaid for his disappoint- 
ment, by the appearance of something bright in the hole that the 
plant had come from. He soon discovered this to be a lump of sil- 
ver; and he found several small bits sticking about the roots. These 
he picked off carefully, and right glad was he to have found such a 
treasure. For a time he kept the matter a secret, and returned to 
the mine whenever he wanted cash; and soon grew so much better 
in his circumstances than formerly, that his neighbors wondered at 
it. One of these was his particular friend; so, to stop his inquiries, 
he told him of his discovery, and showed him the place; and they 
both helped themselves to as much as they happened to want. By 
and by some disagreement arose between them, because Hualpa 
would not tell how he purified the precious metal, and then this 
unworthy friend went and told the whole to a Spaniard. The mine 
was soon taken possession of, and the poor Indians got no more. 
This mine proved vastly productive, and a town was soon built at 
the foot of the mountain. The mine is in a mountain by itself, like 
a sugar-loaf in shape. The city of Potosi, although at the foot of 
the mountain seemingly, is high up in the Andes, whose white tops, 
always covered with snow, glitter at a few miles’ distance. The 
mountain containing the silver is about eighteen miles in circum- 
ference, and seems to be one mass of clayey slate, yellowish and 
hard. The miners do not proceed in any regular or scientific man- 
ner, but get as much silver as they can obtain easily. Noue of them 
have yet penetrated above seventy yards, though there are more than 
three hundred pits. All the processes for roasting or refining the 
ore are conducted in the most slovenly manner by the Indians, who 
are ignorant of the scientific modes of operation. A great deal is 
wasted, and from a ton of ore not more than three or four ounces of 
silver are obtained. Some Germans have been there lately, and 
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they are showing them how to conduct the works in a better man- 
ner. 

There are silver mines in Mexico, as well as mines of gold. In- 
deed, silver, although the second in rank, is first in importance in a 
commercial point of view, on account of the much greater quantity 
obtained from the mines. 

Silver, as is the case indeed with most other metals, is found in a 
variety of different ores. It is sometimes pure, or in veins which 
penetrate every crevice of the stony rock to which the metal adheres ; 
but, more frequently, it is mixed with other matters, which must be 
separated from it; so that its first appearance varies much, as it is 
ash-colored, reddish, bluish, often black, and sometimes in pointed 
forms, like crystals. 

The manner of refining it differs but little from the processes used 
with gold; except that none is obtained by mere washing, though it 
is cleared from earthy particles with water. The workers depend 
chiefly upon amalgamating it with quicksilver; but in this case 
there is more difficulty than with gold; as silver clings more power- 
fully to the mineral substances with which it is united, and the pro- 
cess requires more labor and care. 

Silver is found also in Norway, Sweden, and in great abundance 
in Siberia, near Chinese Tartary; and in moderate quantities in 
many other countries. It forms, as you know, the principal part of 
the circulating coins of al] countries, being a medium between gold, 
which is very valuable, and brass, or copper, which is very cheap. 
It is also manufactured into many varieties of table ware, and con- 
siderably used as ornaments to carriages, and the like. 


About Railroads. 


In building a railroad, the preliminary trouble, before the first sod 
is turned, is no trifling task. Leaving out of the question the 
visionary schemes, projected for the purpose of gambling or specu- 
lation, let us consider what has to be effected before a railroad can 
be commenced. 

These undertakings generally begin with a few individuals inter- 
ested in a proposed line. A meeting is called, and the matter is 
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primarily talked over. An agent is appointed to visit the various 
towns and villages upon the route, and to hold meetings for the 
information of every individual. Gradually, the people become 
interested with the idea, and the various newspapers take up the 
subject. 


A Viaduct. 


When the road has been fully determined on, the first thing to be 
done is to ascertain pretty correctly the travel and traffic between 
the termini and along the line. This requires great care and atten- 
tion. Sometimes one or more men are stationed by day and night, 
for two or three weeks, to count all vehicles passing a given number 
of points along the line. The number of passengers is also noted, 
and the cause of any increase or decrease on particular days. All 
this, and various other kinds of information relative to the subject, is 
entered in a book, methodically arranged, and from this book, judi- 
cious, calculating men can generally estimate what the traffic will 
be. 

In the mean time, the surveyor or engineer is busy in taking the 
levels of the country, boring to discover the nature of the strata he 
may have to cut through, and preparing a rough sketch or profile 
of the ground. There are generally two or three lines surveyed, 
and from these the best is selected. 

Matters being thus far proceeded with, an act of incorporation, or 
a privilege to build the road, must be obtained from the State Legis- 
lature. The plans are prepared and laid before that body, and if 
there is good reason to believe that the work will prove a public 
benefit, and that it will pay its stockholders a proper return for their 
money, a charter is granted. Subscriptions to the capital stock are 
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then opened in the various places along the line, so that all may 
have a chance to help the work along. When the stock is taken 
up, the company is regularly organized, by the choice of president, 
directors, and other officers, and then the work commences in 
earnest. 

The engineer has by this time made his estimates; so much for 
tunnelling, so much for embankments, for bridges, viaducts, &c. 
The priuvcipal werks are done by contract. The whole line is 
divided into sections of about one mile each, and one man or com- 
pany of men, for instance, will contract to complete the grading — 
that is, levelling the way, filling up valleys and cutting through 
ridges, building the bridges, &c., ready for the rails—of one or 
more sections. These are again let out to sub-contractors, who, 
perhaps, do the same again. Assessments of so much per share of 
the capital stock are called in as the money is wanted, and so the 
work goes on, until all is graded; then comes the party to lay the 
rails, and now the road is ready. Clerks and conductors are 
appointed, the locomotives are placed upon the line, the cars are 
linked together, the steam is up, the bell rings, the engine is snort- 
ing and whizzing like an eager steed, and finally off they go. The 
railroad is now open, and the vast amount of money that has been 
expended in its construction begins to return slowly into the pockets 
of the shareholders. 

The progress of railroad building in New England, since it com- 
menced, has been astonishing, almost beyond belief. The first train 
of cars ever run by a locomotive was on the seventeenth of April, 
1834; less than fifteen years ago. Now there are more than sixteen 
hundred miles of road in operation in New England. It is almost 
incredible that people twenty years since were contented with the 
slow tumbling old stages; but so it is. The destiny of civilization is 
onward, higher improvement; and a few years hence we shall look 
back upon some of our present customs and habits with as much 
wonder as we now do upon the days of Uncle Sam’s fast “ Mam 


CoacuEs.” 


* * If those who cluster round Have gentle words and smiles, 
The altar and the hearth, How beautiful is earth. 
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The Answering Blow. 
BY N'LLA FORRESTER. 


‘** Way is your cheek so flushed, my boy, 
And why is your eye cast down?”’ 

‘* Why, mother, you see, that Harrison Gray 
Is the ugliest boy in town! 

We were out at play on the village-green ; 
I, with my bat and ball, 

And it chanced to roll where Harry stood, 

And he, like a clown, must fall ! 


** And what do you think he said, mamma? 
Why, I did it on purpose, and so 

He struck me right over my head, mamma, 
But I answered him blow for blow. 

His nose just bled a little, and now 
He’s gone like a cry-baby home, 

To make a complaint, and get me whipped — 

You will see what a tale will come !”’ 





‘‘Oh, William, it grieves me much, to hear 
A story like this, and I os 

‘* But you see he struck me first, mamma, 
And he’s a bigger boy than I! 

I am sure you would not have me stand, 
A coward, afraid to strike? 

Papa, I know, would do as I did, 

If a man should serve him the like !’’ 





‘* But, William, ’tis wicked to quarrel and fight, 
And cowardly, bullying boys 
Run about, with their fists ready-doubled for blows, 
And are known by their bluster and noise. 
True courage consists in restraining the blow, 
And repressing each angry tone ; 
*T would have shamed Harry Gray had you told him the truth, 
And manfully let him alone.”’ 


‘¢ But, mother, he gave me no time for a word, 
For he struck me before I could speak ; 

I meant to have told, but the first thing he did 

Was to strike me a blow on the cheek ! 
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I am sure, there is no one would like to stand, 
To be beat like a dog, mamma ; 

1 would not have given him a single blow, 
But he struck me the first, mamma !”’ 


‘** You have seen David Rice! When a boy like you, 
He was out on the green one day ; 
When a boy much larger, and stronger than he, 
Just hit him a blow in play. 
But he never stopped to inquire the cause, 
For his temper began to rise ; 
So he raised a thistle he held in his hand, 
And struck it across his eyes. 


‘* The boy that David so hastily struck, 
Shrieked aloud in terrible pain ; 

And the surgeon came to examine his eyes, 
But his skill and care were vain, 

For the light went out, and the beautiful day 
To him is as dark as the night ; 

And though David wept like a penitent boy, 
Yet he could not bring back the sight. 


‘* Now, William, you see that David Rice 
Grew warm at the first attack, 

And thought, because he struck him first, 
It was right to strike him back. 

Whene’er you are tempted to quarrel or fight, 
Just think of this terrible woe ; 

And remember how bitterly David hath mourned 
The result of his answering blow.” 


pares aa 
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Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 

So, here’s another year—eighteen hundred and forty-nine! 
Swiftly, but steadily, year after year rolls onward. If we were to 
stop to count the moments in a day, or an hour, it would seem to be 
a very long time. But when employed in some other way, they fly 
away before we have time to think of them. The prisoner, in his 
solitary cell, with no employment but to count the hours, feels that 
a year is almost an age. Not so with those who have employment 
upon their hands. 

New-Year'’s Day is a merry time in nearly all civilized lands. 
In England, especially, it is in reality a holiday. In our own 
country, too, it is a joyful day. The young and the aged meet to- 
gether, and the wanderers return home to give and receive the good 
wishes of friends and neighbors. May it ever prove a profitable as 
well as a merry day! 

But I am forgetting what I was going to say. If my readers care 
anything about an old fellow like me, let them all listen. I wish 
you all a Happy New Year; and, more than this, I am going to 
tell you how you will be sure of having one. Resolve that, what- 
ever may befall you the coming year, you will endeavor to do right 
in all things; that you will obey your parents; that you will en- 
deavor to live as though this year were to be your last. I don’t 
wish you to be sour and ill-tempered. Far from this. Laugh as 
much as you please. Be merry from morning till night. Hang 
your brows with smiles rather than tears. But, when the tempter 
comes —— when you feel that you are doing, or wishing to do, a 
wrong action —stop short ; conquer yourself, or rather, the tempter. 
Fly from the temptation, and, as far as mortals may have happiness, 
I'll insure you a Happy New Year. 

And now, I must find out who my correspondents are to be the 
coming year. I want letters from every boy and every girl who can 
write, and who wishes to write upon any proper subject. Of course, 
all my last year’s correspondents will continue to send me letters 
occasionally, but I want to increase their number, for, during the 
past year, I can truly say it has been the pleasantest part of my 
duties to look over my correspondence. So, while you are learning 
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to write letters, you will be increasing the happiness of your old 
friend Forrester. 

Here is “Tom Tiger’s” letter, which I was obliged to omit last 
month :— 


M , Mass., November 16th, 1848. 





Mr. Forrester: 

I see you printed my letter. I did not expect you would, for it was not 
worth the trouble, being only a little gossip with you. However, there is 
no harmdone. One thing strikes me rather unfavorably, though. You put 
down two black marks instead of my name. Now, Mr. Forrester, I have a 
horror of black marks when I am at school, and I hope you will not blame 
me when I request you to leave them off, if you print this letter ; or, put 
down ‘** Tom Tiger’’ for my name, or anything else you like. 

I really never expected to see my letter printed. Sister Julia says she 
wonders who wrote it. I guess she won’t get much information on that 
score from me. I have been about some, and if you wish it, I will write 
to you occasionally, and tell you all about it. 

I shall expect a visit from you some time this winter. I will endeavor to 
make you comfortable. 

Yours truly, Tom Ticker. 


Here ’s a letter from Maria. I hope she will make allowance for 
the editorial inexperience of an old man. 


D———-, N. H., December 28th, 1848. 
Mr. Forrester: 

Dear Sir — Inclosed you will find $1 00 for my next year’s subscription, 
which please direct as before. I hope you will be more punctual next year 
than you have been this, for 1 have seldom received one number until two 
were due. You must make allowance for the impatience of little folks. | 
have tried in vain to translate your Sandwich Island sum, but I have solved 
S. H. F.’s enigma : 


T ouch is one of the senses. 

T oe is an extremity. 

Choate is the name of a distinguished man. 
C ot is a small house. 

Cut is a wound. 


My whole, Cocnirvars, is the source of a great blessing. 


T send you one of my own composing, which perhaps you may think worth 
inserting : — 
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I am composed of 13 letters. 
My 10, 11, 3, 13, is a division of time. 
My 6, 8, 9, is a tree. : 
My 2, 1, 13, 13, 10, is a nickname. 
My 4, 8, 12, 13, is a kind of fruit. 
My 11, 8, 13, is an organ very necessary to our enjoyment. 
My 5, 8, 7, is one of the means for communicating with the absent. 
My whole is a passing compliment, which Mr. Forrester will please accept 
from his subscriber, Maria. 


I have not received any answer to the enigma, in the December 
number, yet. Come, come, all deep-thinking boys and girls; don't 
give up yet. It is very easy — after you have guessed it! 


B. S. B. sends the following question. I fear it is too hard for 


the younger readers. 


Mr. Forrester : 
I wish to draw a sum of money from a man in Philadelphia, so that I 


shall have left $150 after the exchange and interest are deducted. The 
exchange at half per cent., and the interest at six per cent. for six 
months. [For what amount shall I draw? I should like to have some boys 
and girls, that study mathematics, try this either in arithmetic or algebra. 


B.S. B. 


One of our subscribers does not understand our answer to the 
clock question in the first number of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 
I think it is very simple. There is, literally, no time consumed in 
striking one, but the intervening space between the first and second 
strokes counts. In striking ten, there would be mine of these spaces 


only. 
The letters from “ Stephen P.,” Boston; “ D. F.,” Dorchester ; 
and ‘“* May [*lower,” are received. 


Postscript. — Since writing the above I have received an answer 
to M. H. A.’s puzzle. Here it is, and very fully and properly given. 


Boston, January 1, 1849. 


Mr. Forrester : — 
Dear Sir —I think that the town which M. H. A. writes from, and which, 


in your last number, you transposed to Nnaavvihei, is that of Vinalhaven, 
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He Waldo county, Maine. At the mouth of Penobscot Bay there is a group 
Ae of islands called Fox Islands, and these are incorporated into the town of 
Vinalhaven. 

Here is the answer to his puzzle. 





A tree there is, that you may see 
In every town and city ; 

And if you do not know that tree, 
It really is a pity. 


ale 


This tree I’ve very often seen, 
When it was painted red ; 

And sometimes too, it’s painted green, 
As M. H. A. has said. 


Vig And if it’s not in father’s shed, 
) It may be in his stable ; 
And if you ‘ll just put in your head, 
| To see it you ’Il be able. 


And now its name I'll try to guess ; 
Well, then — what can it be? 

Ha, ha! I have it now — why yes, 
It must be az/e-tree. 


bat Happy new year, Mr. Forrester. 
nie Yours truly, Grip. 
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My Father. 


Dear Father, while daily and hourly I see 

New proofs of your tender affection for me ; 

It may please you to know how your kindness has won 
The return that it calls for —the love of a son. 


Some fathers are distant, and stern, and severe, 
They speak to command, and they govern by fear ; 
Obedience, indeed, by such means may be won, 
But they fail in securing the love of a son. 
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Your praise, my dear Father, is easy to earn, 
When you teach me, I feel it a pleasure to learn ; 
And when tasks are concluded, and duties are done, 
You share in the pastimes and sports of your son. 


I am often unthinking and idle, ’tis true, 

But I freely confess all my follies to you ; 

You tell me what ways to pursue and to shun, 
And you leniently look on the faults of your son. 


Relax not your cares, dearest Father, I pray, 

I shall need your kind counsels through life’s busy way ; 
Continue the system so wisely begun, 

And still be the friend and the guide of your son. 


Sketches of Natural History. 


NUMBER ELEVEN. 


THE BLACK RAT. 


In our peregrinations over the animal kingdom in search of sub- 
jects for our attention, we shall find some that my readers may not 
think worth talking about. The rat, for instance, is one. Every 
boy, and every girl too, knows what a rat is, and how they live, 
what their habits are, and generally how to catch them. The boys 
will sit for hours together, tinkering up an old rusty steel trap, or 
studying up some mode of destroying these troublesome rascals, and 
the girls will wonder how they managed to nibble the nice cheese 
when it was placed “on the very top shelf.” However, I must 
introduce a portrait of the sly and mischievous rogues into our pic- 
ture gallery. 

There are two varieties of this animal, both of which are very 
common and very well known, —the black, which is the smaller of 
the two, and which is very correctly represented in the engraving; 
and the brown species, a much larger quadruped, and known some- 
times under the name of wharf rats. In the country towns, back 
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from the sea-shore, the brown rat is almost wholly unknown, while 
in large towns, upon the borders of salt water, the black rat is 
nearly as rare. It is generally supposed that the larger animal kills, 
or exterminates, the smaller species. The rat was originally brought 
from the old country in ships, and in this way they have been scat- 
tered completely over the face of the earth. It first made its appear- 
ance in Europe in the sixteenth century, and probably came from 
the East. 

The black rat is an active, cleanly, and very sprightly little quad- 
ruped, and were it not an unwelcome guest in our dwellings and 
stores, we should think it one of the most interesting animals. Its 
voracity, however, the ravages which it makes among our corn and 
provisions, and its prolificacy render it injurious and hateful. It eats 
fruit, gnaws wool, cotton, linen, clothes, and furniture, pierces wood, 
makes holes in the walls, lodges under the floors, and in winter 
nestles near chimneys and in hay and straw. “ The rat,” says a 
late writer, “is not mistaken in thinking that cornstalks are as much 
for his use as the farmer’s; that barns and granaries are his winter 
magazines; that the miller is his acting partner, the cheesemonger 
his purveyor, and the store-keeper his steward. He places himself 
in relation with man, not as his dependent like the dog, nor like the 
cat as his ally, nor like the sheep as his property, nor like the ox as 
his servant, nor like the horse as his slave, nor like the poultry, who 
are to ‘come and be killed’ when Mrs. Bond invites them; but as 
his enemy, a bold borderer, a Johnny Armstrong or Rob Roy, who 
acknowledge no right of property in others, and live by spoil. Where- 
soever man goes, rat follows, or accompanies him. Town or country 
are equally agreeable to him. He enters upon your house as a 
tenant-at-will, (his own, not yours,) works out for himself a covered 
way in your walls, ascends by it from one story to another, and leav- 
ing you the larger apartments, takes possession of the space between 
floor and ceiling, as an entresol for himself. There he has his par- 
ties, and his revels, and his gallopades, (merry ones they are,) when 
you would be asleep, if it were not for the spirit with which the 
youth and belles of rat-land keep up the ball over your head. The 
adventurous merchant ships a cargo for some distant port; rat goes 
with it. Great Britain plants a colony in Botany Bay, Van Dieman’s 
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Land, or at the Swan river; rat takes an opportunity for colonizing 
also. Ships are sent out on a voyage of discovery ; rat embarks as 
a volunteer. He doubled the stormy Cape with Diaz, arrived at 
Malabar in the first European vessel with Gama, discovered the new 
world with Columbus, and took possession of it at the same time, 
and circumnavigated the globe with Magellan, and with Drake, and 
with Cook.” 

The brown rat is, as | have said, much larger and a great deal 
more troublesome, than the other species. They very frequently 
measure eighteen to twenty-three inches in length, and weigh several 
pounds. In cities it frequently inhabits the sewers and drains, the 
wharves and quays, or lives among the piles of wood and lumber, 
barrels and boxes. It keeps itself clean in the midst of all sorts of 
dirt, taking care to remove anything that may adhere to it. 

To counterbalance the effects of its destructive habits, the rat pos- 
sesses no quality rendering it in any degree useful to man. Its flesh 
is not eaten, except in China and some other barbarous countries ; 
it is of no service in destroying animals which are injurious, and its 
fur is not applied to any useful purpose. Hence it is everywhere 
proscribed, and various expedients are used for its destruction. It 
is poisoned with arsenic and other substances, caught in traps, 
hunted by cats and terriers, and yet, in spite of every effort to extir- 
pate it, it not only maintains its footing, but appears to be yearly 
increasing. 

There is a moral to be drawn from our picture of the two rats, 
and I want every boy and girl to remember it. You will see that 
the young rat has sprung the trap and got caught by the neck, while 
the sly old one is quietly eating the bait without danger. When you 
are urged to ‘“ go ahead” in any dangerous or wicked enterprise by 
others, who are more cunning and prudent than yourself, remember 
the two rats in the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, and tell those who 
are flattering you on, that you prefer waiting until the trap has 


sprung. 


Two boys had eight gills of maple molasses, which they wished 
to divide equally. They had only three measures, of the capacity 
of three, five and eight gills. How could they contrive to measure 
correctly ? 
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My Grandfather’s Stories. 
NUMBER ONE. 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


In the preceding numbers, I have confined myself principally to 
school affairs, and shall have much more to say, in future numbers, 
on the same subject. But having “posted up” to the time when 
my grandfather became an interesting personage to me, I think it 
may be profitable to tell you some of the things he told me. 

You may imagine him an old gentleman, not far from seventy 
years of age, tall and erect, with an open countenance, an aquiline 
nose, a light complexion, with hair white as the driven snow. His 
venerable appearance might have awed the stranger, but not me. 
He and I were intimate friends. He loved me, and I loved him. 
We had ample opportunities of being together, as we lived but a few 
rods apart. We improved the privilege. Many things which we 
said and did together are of no particular interest to my readers. 
They would amount to about the same as the daily occurrences 
between them and their grandpapas. 

But some of his stories were interesting to me, and I have no 
doubt they would be to others. It is my design to relate some of 
them. So long time has passed that it cannot be expected that I shall 
use his very words, but I have no doubt I can get the substance and 
the truth. The first which I shall attempt will be the discovery of 
America. 

As the story then was, not three hundred years ago the Indian 
had the entire possession of this country, and the country itself was 
unknown to civilized man. The magnetic needle had been invented 
but a little while, and mariners, though they had discovered some 
islands on the west of Europe and Africa, had not ventured far into 
the unknown Atlantic. 

Christopher Columbus was a man of genius and daring, as well 
as a skilful mariner. He conceived the idea that there was a way 
through the Atlantic Ocean to the East Indies. Having enterprise 
equal to his foresight, he resolved on the discovery of the way. 

The undertaking was of great magnitude, and the ‘expense was 
altogether beyond his resources. On this account, he was dependent 
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on the patronage of others. He made applications to one after 
another of the sovereigns of Europe, meeting with constant discour- 
agements and repulses, till he gained the confidence of Isabella, 
Queen of Spain. She was in favor of the enterprise, and gained 
Ferdinand, the king, to the interest of Columbus. 

An expedition was soon fitted out, and Columbus, after eighteen 
years of neglect and ridicule, had the pleasure of starting on his long 
desired voyage. His fleet consisted of only three small vessels, not 
one of them in the best condition, with about ninety men. Colum- 
bus hoisted his flag on board the largest ship, called the Santa 
Maria. They had been out at sea but a short time before they met 
with a serious misfortune, which obliged them to make for the 
Canary Islands, which had previously been discovered by the Por- 
tuguese. After repairing, they set sail amidst the greatest gloom, 
for discoveries in the unknown ocean. 

The men generally, having far less at stake than Columbus, and 
lacking his courage and perseverance, soon became alarmed and 
discouraged. Columbus used every artifice to persuade them to 
continue the voyage. Their reverence for their commander kept 
them under his control till they had been out of sight of land about 
thirty days. Then even the courage of the officers failed, when 
they joined with the men in their fears and complaints against 
Columbus, who, to prevent a mutiny, promised to turn back soon, if 
land was not discovered. 

Columbus had seen indications that land was near. He had 
noticed the passage of flocks of birds, the sounding line had reached 
the bettom and brought up soil. The sailors saw a cane floating, 
which had been newly cut, and also a piece of carved timber. The 
clouds around the setting sun assumed a new appearance ; the air 
had become milder and warmer, and during the night the wind was 
unequal and various. 

Columbus was now so confident of being near to land, that on the 
evening of the eleventh of October, 1492, he ordered the sails to be 
furled, the ships to lie to, and a strict watch to be kept, lest they 
should be driven on the shore. The interval was one of the most 
exciting interest to Columbus. 

About ten o’clock that evening, Columbus observed a light at a 
distance, and moving as if carried from place to place, and soon after 
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midnight his ears were saluted from one of the ships with the joyful 
sound, “‘Lanp, LranD!” QO, how welcome was the dawn of the 
morning which made sure their expectations! About two leagues 
from them lay a beautiful island, exhibiting every appearance of a 
delightful and productive country. 

This was a happy morning for Columbus and his men. They 
sang a hymn of thanksgiving, with tears of joy, and most hearty 
congratulations. Those who had opposed Columbus, and given 
him trouble, begged his forgiveness, and thought he must have been 
divinely inspired for such a magnanimous achievement. 

On approaching the coast, they found it covered with a multitude 
of people, drawn together by the sight of the ships and their crews. 

This was one of the West India islands. In the course of a few 
days Columbus and his men visited several of these islands, to the 
extreme astonishment of the inhabitants, who, in some cases, fled on 
their near approach. 


In the next of my grandfather’s stories, you will have some 
account of Columbus’ reception and discoveries among the islands, 
and his return to Spain. 
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Our Tommy, or the Little Errand-Boy. 
BY NILLA FORRESTER. 


I am going to tell you a story about our Tommy. Like Sterne, 
I found out that a domestic was what I required, and, after a few 
days’ search, a funny little specimen of humanity offered his ser- 
vices. I scanned him from head to foot. He looked shrewd and 
intelligent; his blue eye had a twinkle in it; and his nose, which 
was of an undefined order, ranging between a turn up and a pug, 
looked as though it might speak, if it would. His hair nature had 
intended for yellow, but constant exposure to the sun had bleached 
it to a rusty white. He did not appear at all abashed at my critical 
inspection, for his eye ran round the room scanning the furniture, 
and then came back to fix itself on me. His clothes in some former 
year might have been a fit, but now a good length of leg exposed 
itself below the trowsers ; and his little round, fat body looked, for 
all the world, as though it had just been stuffed for a pin-cushion! 

“Who sent you here, my little fellow ?” I asked, questioning. 

“ Our folks heard you wanted a boy to run arrants, and do chores, 
and mother sent me up to try it a spell.” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“Thomas Jefferson Marsh.” 

«“ Ah, indeed! then I have a second edition of Jefferson ?” 

Tommy was forthwith installed in his new vocation, and his busy 
little feet pit-a-patted to and fro, and up and down the house. He 
was what foreigners would term a unique Yankee specimen. Ran- 
sack New England from Calais to Waterbury, and I do not believe 
that you could look upon his like! Nimble and supple as a cat, he 
would turn somersets about the yard, stand upon his head, or, 
sticking his little bare toes into the bark, climb a cherry tree as 
quick as a monkey a rope ladder; and swinging himself round from 
limb to limb, pick and sing, as merry and happy as the birds and 
squirrels who divided the cherries with him. 

Reverence to superiors was to him a thing unknown ; nature had 
never hinted it; and education had not as yet forced upon him such 
an unpleasant impression. Forever out of sight when most needed, 
all day long our lungs were in exercise. “Tommy,” sounded from 
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end to end of the house—‘ Tommy, where are you!” After a 
little while his round face would bob through the doorway, with — 
“Wasn't it you a yelling arter me ?” 

No fawning menial! no, not he! On the contrary, he was an 
embodied “declaration of independence.” You could see “ free 
and equal,” and “certain inalienable rights,” looking out at his 
eyes. He could see no reason why he should n’t talk, laugh, sneeze, 
as loud as any other mortal! If other people lounged upon the 
séfa, why should not he? A dozen times a day he had to be 
reproved for some such misdemeanor; wheri he would look up in 


my face with the most perfect amazement, and exclaim — “| 
thought ’t was made to lay on!—I saw you on it t’other arter- 
noon!” No method of reasoning could make him understand our 


relative position. 

Cleaning knives was one of his duties; but they often run about 
all corners of the house and yard, in the process. His favorite 
position was the gate-post ; there he would sit, rubbing and singing, 
and taking an observation up and down the road at the same time. 
Once, when, out of all patience at his remissness, I said — “ Tom- 
my, it is more trouble to get you to scour the knives than it is to do 
it myself,” he looked up with the most imperturbable gravity, 
answering — “ Why don’t you do it, then?” He had no intention 
of impertinence! He knew not that his words could be so con- 
strued. With him, it was simply a question asking a reply. 

Always good-natured, one could not have the heart to scold him ; 
and if you did, ten to one whether he would realize what you was 
aiming at. There was a happy unconsciousness of wrong about 
him, and, at heart, he was nearer right than most of us, for he 
always looked you fair in the face, and always told the whole truth 
with downright simplicity. If guilty of any mischief, his frank — 
“T done it,” half excused his misdemeanor. 

One trait of the true Yankee he had in perfection, and that was 
curiosity. Every box cover must rise and be looked under; the 
very doors were swung back and forth for him to discover where 
the creak was put in. But above and beyond all, men and women 
were what he studied. Not alone their countenances, but their 
dress. He knew the color of the frock and shawl], and whether-the. 
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gaiters were tipped with French kid or patent leather; and watch 
seals and keys were to him especial objects of attraction and admi- 
ration. With open ears he would crouch under the parlor windows 
to listen to the conversation ; and one day, as I was reading Ten- 
nyson’s “ May Queen,” his round face, like a full moon, rose above 
the window sill, and his interest in the touching story got the better 
of his caution —~ “I say—you! could n’t the doctor cure her?” 
After a reproof for eaves-dropping, which he bore with the most 
perfect “sang froid,” I called him in and read him the whole of 
the beautiful poem, and never did a poet have a more honest or 
hearty admirer. 

“ Well now, aint that are pretty? I wish you’d give me a copy 
of them ere verses when I go home, to show to Mother ?” 

I have not time to tell you anything more about Tommy for the 
present ; one of these days, perhaps, you shall hear more of him. 


Little Items on Important Matters. 


Tue Chinese invented gunpowder about the time of our Saviour, 
and used it in cannon. — The microscope enables us to detect ani- 
malcule the ten thousandth part of an inch in length. — The Royal 
Library at Paris contains a Chinese chart of the heavens, made about 
six hundred years before Christ, in which one thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty stars are correctly inserted. 

The organ was invented by a barber of Alexandria, about nineteen 
hundred years ago. — The pianoforte was invented in London by a 
German, about seventy-five years ago.— The first voyage around 
the world was completed in fifteen hundred and twenty-two. — The 
army with which Napoleon intended to invade England was com- 
posed of one hundred and sixty thousand soldiers, ten thousand 
horses, seventeen thousand sailors, and a fleet of thirteen hundred 
vessels. — Napoleon was conquered and sent into exile, but he said, 
‘When I am dead, my spirit will be in the hearts of the French 
people, like thunder in the clouds of heaven, and throb with cease- 
less life in new revolutions.” 
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Anemones and Violets. 


Anemones and violets, 
Children of the spring! 

Thank you for the pleasant flowers — 
Nature’s offering ! 
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Violets, anemones, 
Bursting into birth ; 
Nature’s painted playthings — 
The pretty things of earth! 


Blooming in the woodlands, 
Underneath the trees ; 

Little meek-eyed violets, 
Pale anemones ! 


Clustering by the brookside, 
Clustering in the glen, 

Nature hides her dearest flowers 
Far away from men ; 


, 


Robes herself in velvet, 
Jewelled like an earl’s ; 

Violets — anemones — 
Amethysts and pearls. 


Gold Mines. 


Gotp is one of the purest of all metals, and is not liable to perish 
by rust or by the action of fire. It is of a very bright yellow color, 
easily bent, and can be hammered so thin that a single grain can be 
made to cover more than fifty square inches, and then divided into 
five hundred thousand parts, each of which can be seen with the 
naked eye. 

Gold is found in primitive mountains, usually in slender veins, 
often penetrating the hardest rock. But it is more commonly ob- 
tained in very small grains from the alluvial soil which forms the 
beds of rivers, or the sides of channels, which have been created by 
floods and are frequently covered with water. Many have supposed 
that these fragments are washed down from the adjoining mountains ; 
and persons have frequently endeavored to trace them up to their 
supposed original beds, where they hoped to find large quantities of 
gold, and become rich at once. But in all cases the miners have 
been disappointed; for where the sands of the rivers afford golden 
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gtains, the particles have become scarcer as the searchers approached 
the rocks from which the streams have issued. The general belief 
among geologists now is that the gold is thrown up from the bowels 
of the earth by volcanoes, and that the rivers are constantly carrying 
the loose and light soil towards the sea, while the heavy grains of 
gold sink to the bottom and remain there. 

Gold has been found in many European countries, and in Asia 
and Africa, but in moderate quantities. At the present time, Amer- 
ica takes the lead in furnishing mankind with the precious metal. 
Mexico is rich in gold mines, the principal of which are situated 
inland from the sea, in the provinces of Zacatecas, New Biscay, and 
Mexico proper. But the veins are generally small, and the produce 
uncertain. It has been observed that gold mines have generally 
ruined those who have engaged in them; although the purifying of 
the ore is not so expensive as that of other metals. This happens 
because the veins are very apt to fail. For some distance, the vein 
will be full and rich, and then it is suddenly lost. When, indeed, a 
vein can be traced to its end, the miners frequently find what is 
called the purse of the mine, or such a considerable quantity of gold 
as at once makes the fortune of the adventurer. 

The gold in Mexico, as in other parts of the world, is found in 
two different states; either within the rock, in veins, or scattered 
in small particles in the sands of rivers. It is sometimes found in 
lumps, or masses, which are called native gold ; but more frequently 
it exists in a mineralized state, mingled with other substances, as 
earth, stone, sulphur, &c. In this state it would not be recognized 
to be gold by an inexperienced person ; for it is red, white, or black, 
as it may happen, and shows none of its brilliancy or metallic char- 
acter. 

When gold is found in this state of mixture, the ore is broken in 
pieces, in a mill, consisting of an upright circular stone, which turns 
on its axis, while it traverses a circular trough, such as is employed 
in grinding bark in England. When the ore is thus broken, some 
of the refuse is easily separated from it. To the remaining mass a 
considerable quantity of quicksilver is added, which, having a strong 
attraction for gold, fastens upon every particle of it, and draws it 
away from whatever it had been attached to. 
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When the gold is thus amalgamated with the quicksilver, a full 
stream of water is let into the vessel, which carries with it the 
lighter matters, earth, &c., and leaves at the bottom the heavy metal: 
the amalgam, thus cleansed, is squeezed in a cloth; and much of 
the quicksilver being forced out, the remainder is driven off by fire, 
which leaves the gold pure. 

When the miners suspect gold to be in the bed of a river, they 
turn the stream away from those spots in which they conceive it 
may lie. Then they loosen the bottom of the river, by digging; 
and in this loosened state the soil is easily washed off by the current, 
which is let in suddenly for the purpose; and a stiff earth remains, 
in which the gold is concealed. The waters are again turned off, 
and the workmen dig up this earth, which they carry away to the 
lavaderos, or washing places. Here it is kept continually stirred 
with iron hooks and rakes, while water, rushing in, carries away 
the earthy matter; and the gold, from its weight, falls to the bottom. 
Still it is mingled with a black heavy sand, which hides the gold, 
unless there be a few lumps larger than the general size; and, to 
get rid of this sand, it is put in successive portions into a shallow 
dish, deepest in the middle, and filled up with water. With their 
spread fingers the workmen then whirl the whole round and round; 
so that the water and sand may pass over the edges of the dish, and 
the pure grains of gold remain in the central hollow. This gold is 
obtained without the aid of quicksilver or fire. 

Brazil is, perhaps, one of the two richest gold countries in the 
world. The discovery of her gold mines was made by a party of 
soldiers, who were sent into the inland provinces to quell an insur- 
rection, and found among the natives some fishhooks made of gold. 
On inquiry they were informed that the gold was brought down 
from the mountains by the floods, when the torrents came rushing 
into the valleys. This was enough to instigate a diligent search. 
It is true, only a few veins of gold were discovered, but the quantity 
of grains found after the flood exceeded belief. This searching for 
gold is now the employment of negroes, who have this privilege, 
that if any one brings the quantity required of him, his master can- 
not demand of him any more. Should he find more, it becomes his 
own property; and, if he can save enough of it, he may purchase 
his freedom. 
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I suppose my readers will expect a word or two, in connection 
with this subject, of the recent gold discoveries in California. The 
fact that there is gold in that country has been known less than one 
year; and, as yet, we know but little of the comparative value or 
extent of the mines. Yet, judging from the accounts which have 
reached us, I think there is no doubt that it is by far the richest 
deposit of gold ever discovered by man. The gold is of the purest 
quality, and is washed from the soil on the banks and at the bottom 
of the streams emptying into the Sacramento river. Already many 
ships have sailed from the United States with great numbers of 
adventurers, all anxious to fill their pockets with gold. Many more 
have gone over land. Many fortunes will be made there undoubt- 
edly, and many, very many, after sacrificing everything that could 
make them happy in this world— home, friends, and the comforts and 
blessings of civilization — will find disappointment and ruin ; ruin, I 
fear, both of body and soul, in the midst of riches. Many young 
people have gone from their homes, dazzled away by the magic 
word Gop. Now to such let old Mark Forrester say one word. 
They are going into the very worst company they could just now 
select from the whole face of the earth. Many good men will be 
there, it is true, but they will be outnumbered immensely by the 
bad ones. ‘There is, and can be, for the present, very little law or 
order. The Sabbath will be broken almost wholly, and the worst 
passions of our nature will run riot among that great promiscuous 
assemblage. The genial influence of the society of women will be 
wanting; in short, it seems to me that there is but one inducement 
for any person to go to California, and that is, Gotp. Now shall 
we forfeit all other enjoyments and risk everything for the sake of 
gold? Marx Forrester respectfully declines. No, no. I prefer 
my own home, my own fireside, my monthly visit to the young folks, 
to all the gold (with all the risk) in California. 


‘Bur where shal] wispom be found? and where is the place of 


understanding ? 
“The gold and crystals cannot equal it: and the exchange of it 


shall not be for jewels of fine gold. 
‘‘No mention shall be made of corals or pearls; for the price of 


wisdom is above rubies.” 
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The Little Errand Runner, 


I NEVER saw a bairnie yet 

An errand rin mair fleet than Mary, 
And O she’s proud the praise to get, 
When hame she trips as light ’s a fairy. 
In ae wee hand the change she grips, 
And what she ’s sent for in the ither, 
Then like a lintie in she skips, 

Sae happy aye to please her mither. 


She never stops wi’ bairns to play, 
But a’ the road as she gaes trottin’, 
Croons to hersel what she’s to say, 
For fear a word should be forgotten ; 
And then as clear as A B C 

The message tells, without a blunder, 
And like a little eident bee, 

She ’s hame again —a perfect wonder. 
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PATTY FORRESTER’S LETTER. 


It ’s no for hire that Mary rins, 

For what ye gi’e she ’ll nevet tease ye ; 
The best reward the lassie wins 

Is just the pleasure aye to please ye. 

If bairns would a’ example tak’, 

And never on their errands tarry, 

What happy hames they aye would mak’, 
Like our wee errand-rinnin’ Mary ! 


Tue following letter, from one of the young Misses Forrester, was 
not designed for publication; but I think it too good to be lost, so 
here it goes: 


C——, Friday, Jan. 26th, 1849. 
My pear Unctg:— 

I enjoyed myself as much in P as [ anticipated. I found 
my friends quite gay, but I excused myself from all parties, except 
social gatherings. 

I have lost all relish for rumpussings and racketings; and small- 
talk and nonsense has palled upon my palate. Not that I profess to 
be any wiser than the rest of the world, only my wisdom takes a 
different vein. While in P I had the pleasure of meeting 
that celebrated personage, the ‘oldest inhabitant.” In this case, 
there was no mistake—I did see the “bona fide” old one, in the 
shape of an old lady; “ Marm P ” she is called by her family 
and acquaintances. As a chronicler of the past, Rhode Island hath 
none to equal her; as a Christian and a mother, her duties have 
been well performed, and now like a faithful soldier she waits in 
hope. She is now quite infirm and deaf, but when. told, “ This is 
Patty,” she said, ‘“‘ Then let me put on my spectacles;” and taking 
me by both my hands, she added, “I want to see Patty.” 

I passed the day with her very pleasantly and profitably. She 
related one anecdote after another, of past times, repeated several 
poems connected with P. and its inhabitants, and to sum it 
all up in one brief line, her society and her parting blessing were to 
me of much worth! 

I remained in P only one week; Miss H returned 
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with me to C———. We found a hearty reception and a hot 
supper waiting for us. Both were acceptable, for our ride was any- 
thing but agreeable. We had seventeen in and about the coach. 
You may imagine we had no room to spare. In fact, our feet were 
so intertwisted that it seemed a problem whether we should be able 
to resume our proper pedestals on our arrival home. 

I have been so long leading a life of easy good-for-nothingness, 
that I find it somewhat unpalatable to set myself to work. My work 
too is of such an indefinite kind; this being lady in the parlor, 
cook in the kitchen, and maid in the chamber, renders my office 
no sinecure. “ Billy” not being here, I have his place to fill also, 
and ] cannot boast half his philosophy. 

Miss H and myself sallied out yesterday for a walk, but 
found the mud so annoying that we betook ourselves to the nearest 
farmer for a horse and carriage; called, and secured your chair, 
and it shall be sent to the depot ere long—the exact time, I cannot 
inform you. Just imagine us, if you can, mounted into a high 
market-wagon, with that old chair in behind, and a bag of meal, a 
basket of apples, and two cabbage-heads, (which were given us by 
our friends where we called,) in the front; with me acting as driver 
to an old foundered, long-haired horse, which never was good for 
much, even in his best days—imagine all this, and you have a com- 
plete specimen of country independence. Come up and see me next 
summer, and [ will take just such another ride out. 

With the truest regard, 
I am ever your affectionate niece, 
Patty Forrester. 





Do you attend School ? 


I was thinking the other day how many of my young friends 
probably attended school this winter. Most of you no doubt enjoy 
the opportunities, so liberally offered in our land, for storing your 
minds early with knowledge, and acquiring the means of going 
through life with pleasure to yourselves and profit to those around 
you. But do you value those privileges as you ought to? Do you 
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improve your time as though it were, as it really is, passing away ? 
Ah! that is, after all, the momentous question. You undoubtedly 
look upon the matter very much as your fathers and mothers, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, did; as being at times a very 
irksome and unpleasant task, to sit still for hours together, and add 
up long columns of figures, and puzzle your heads about a “ hard 
sum.” You are, perhaps, thinking all the while of that smooth, 
glare piece of ice, that you passed in coming to school, and that 
your skates are in first-rate order. Well, this is all very natural. 
The fact is, you cannot see the full value of knowledge until you 
have become men and women, and then it is too late to recover lost 
time. No regrets, however sincere, can call back a single misspent 
day. Your time will then be occupied with the concerns of life in 
a great degree, and you will then see, as all grown people see, that 
youth is the time for improvement. 

Tom Tiger told me a very interesting anecdote the other night, 
and as it illustrates in a degree what I want to impress on your 
minds, I will relate it. Two travellers once met in front of a tavern 
in England, before which there hung an enormous pictured sign, 
upon each side of which there was a different design. ‘ Come,” 
says one, “let us go into ‘ The Lion,’ and have some ale.” ‘ Very 
well,” says the other, “I will drink with you, but you are very much 
mistaken in calling it ‘ The Lion,’ for it is a unicorn that is painted 
on the sign.” ‘ No,” says the first, “it is a lion.” Well, one 
word brought on another, until they finally fell to blows, and it was 
not until each had given the other a good drubbing, that the land- 
lord succeeded in separating them. Upon learning the cause of 
their quarrel, he burst into a loud laugh, (as well he might,) and 
informed them that there was a lion on one side and a unicorn on 
the other. Now, as you are young, you cannot see but one side of 
the sign. Lam old. I have seen both sides. When I was young, 
I often felt it very irksome to study, and I have wondered what the 
use of it could be. I did study, however, because those who were 
older than myself advised me to; or, in other words, because my 
father told me what there was on the other side of the sign. Now 
I see the use of knowledge, and if I can but persuade you to be dil- 
igent while you are young, I shall be sure of receiving your thanks 
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when you grow up. You cannot see the truth of what I say ow, 
but you will see it before many years. Although your eyes behold 
a roaring lion pictured out as plain as can be, yet by-and-by 
things will change, and there will be a unicorn there. 

While I am writing, it seems to me that I can call to mind almost 
perfectly the old school-house where I have spent many a long day. 





It was long since torn down. It was an old barn of a thing, with 
bare timbers overhead and a rickety floor underneath. 
I can see the burly, though good-natured master, with his iron 
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spectacles, as he used to hold his rod over the tardy school-boys. 
He rarely punished, but his frown was correction enough. If per- 
chance the offence was repeated, the paper fools-cap would succeed. 
How greatly school-houses and school-teachers have changed since 
then, I need not tell you. If opportunities such as young people 
now have for improvement are neglected, I envy not the reflections 
of the individuals when they are older. I hope no reader of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine will be among them. 


Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Tue readers of our Shetland story will remember the scenes of 
the last chapter—the capture of such an immense number of 
whales, and the division of the booty. Every particular was dwelt 
upon, with the most lively interest, by Maurice and his friends, on 
board the little vessel, which Mr. Roberts had hired for their excur- 
sion to Unst, after it had got out of Lerwick harbor. 

The wind was favorable, and the sun on no Monday morning 
ever shone brighter. The whole party were in high spirits, antici- 
pating a week of adventures. 

As they sailed outside of the Hang-cliff, the scene of the bird- 
catching, Walter Curran cracked a few jokes on Alfred about his 
battle with the diver. ‘ Never mind, Walter,” said Alfred, good 
naturedly, “there will be a second chapter to that story yet, I reckon. 
I know I dropped my net and bird, and could no more help it than 
we could that furious whale escaping last week. All that I have to 
say, in both cases, is, that I am glad it was no worse.” 

Skirting along past Bressay and the Holm of the Noss, the wild- 
est and most magnificent scenery of Shetland was before them. 
Huge masses of rock rose, from the foam of the waves dashing 
against them, to the height of three or four hundred feet, with per- 
pendicular boldness, and at times occasionally projecting their fan- 
tastic summits far over the sea. 

What convulsions of the earth, to lift up its deep strata almost to 
the clouds! And what ages had the sea thundered against this 
giant wall, to hollow out its thousand caves! 
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The feathered inhabitants of these dizzy heights seemed more than 
usually active. They would drop from their resting-places, and, 
spreading their wings, sail through the air, now with a slow and 
easy motion, and then, as if to try their powers, with swifter wing, 
endeavoring to out-speed each other, darting they cared not where. 

Passing the next headland, the party came in sight of the little 
voe, or bay, where the ship was wrecked of which Maurice was the 
only survivor. The particulars of his rescue were all dwelt upon 
by the company. Mr. Roberts regarded his young friend with emo- 
tion as he thought that his parentage would probably remain forever 
unknown. 

Alfred, observing the sadness of his friends, sought to interrupt 
their thoughts by calling out that they were approaching the Great 
Arch. 

Mr. Roberts looked ahead, and saw that they were approaching a 
natural curiosity. Through a rocky promontory on the west side 
of Whalsey, a small island on their right, the water had worn a pas- 
sage. It appeared to be a gigantic arch. The man at the helm 
asked Mr. Roberts if he would like to go through the Arch. Mr. 
Roberts answered that he should enjoy it. ‘ But,” said he, “ per- 
haps my young friends here are a little timid!” Alfred screamed 
with laughter. He did n’t appear frightened. 

The wind having died away since their approach to Whalsey, the 
sails were taken in, and the oars got out. The boat soon glided 
into the Arch, where the waters seemed smooth as a mirror. The 
dip of the oars awoke a thousand echoes, which, reverberating 
through the entire length of this remarkable vault, sounded like dis- 
tant thunder. 

“If the oars make so much noise, what must follow the discharge 
of a musket?” said Mr. Roberts. Alfred picked up his gun in an 
instant, saying “ Something like this,” and fired ! 

The roar that followed was as loud as a ship’s broadside. Almost 
stunned by a shock so unexpected, nearly every man bowed to his 
knees. The first instant a voice could be heard in the Arch, Alfred 
said, “I’m afraid my answer was not only prompt but painful.” 
Mr. Roberts looked towards him; although trembling with the 
shock, his countenance bore a very mirthful expression. 
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Just as they were emerging from the Arch, Maurice spied a fat 
seal sleeping on a shelving rock. The oars were moved with great 
caution and silence, and several guns were held ready to fire the 
first favorable moment. As soon as they had come within gun-shot, 
a herring gull, perched above the animal, dashed down near him 
with a scream, which caused him to tumble off into the water and 
disappear. 

Leaving the Arch and its echoes, the party advanced towards the 
place of their destination. A few hours brought them to Feélar ; 
and passing between this island and Ted/, they reached, towards the 
close of the afternoon, the most northerly inhabited scrap of land 
belonging to Great Britain. 

Unst is twelve miles long, by three or four in width. Although 
the land is quite fertile, the inhabitants depend chiefly on the sea for 
their subsistence. One other source of considerable profit was dis- 
covered several years ago: a mine of chromate of iron, a substance 
used to produce a fine yellow paint. As it is the only mine of this 
kind in Great Britain, it furnishes a handsome income to the owners. 

Mr. Roberts, leaving his friends and the boatmen at a public 
house, hastened to find the gentleman with whom he had business. 

They had not seen each other for several years, and the pleasure 
of Mr. Tudor was great at finding his respected friend, whom long 
years had proved to be honest and upright, at his very door. After 
having made Mr. Tudor acquainted with the manner in which he 
had reached Unst, that gentleman insisted on sending for Maurice 
and his neighbors. 

They came, and were entertained in a hospitable manner. After 
their bountiful supper, they were invited to walk to the Yellow Mine, 
about half a mile distant from Mr. Tudor’s home. The workmen, 
about fifty in number, were just leaving the mine. A large steam 
engine was employed in drawing up the ore, and pumping out the 
water. 

Mr. Tudor spoke to one of the overseers, and said he would go 
down with his friends into the mine. “I suppose,” said he, address- 
ing the young men, “ you are all good sailors, and won’t be dizzy ?” 
They assured him there was no danger; so all stepped into a 
car, and soon were descending with great velocity into the mine. 
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Just as they touched the bottom of the mine, they saw a flash, and 
the next instant a noise followed as if the elements were coming 
together ! 

Less courageous men would have been terrified, standing three 
hundred feet below the surface. ‘ Nothing but a blast,” said Mr. 
Tudor, who led the way towards the part of the mine from which 
the noise proceeded. Maurice learned that the ore was found in 
veins, and that large quantities of rock had to be removed to obtain 
it. They found a few men looking over the fragments which had 
just been torn off, with lights, eager to find the ore. They discov- 
ered it in abundance, and after showing the party several new veins 
recently found, all went to the bottom of the shaft, and making a 
signal, jumped into the car, and were soon drawn to the surface 
again. 

It was now nine o’clock, although the sun was high in the heav- 
ens. Mr. Tudor said he knew his friends were weary, and he 
would omit showing them more until another day. 

The next morning the boatmen were invited to breakfast, and 
during the meal the plans were laid for the day. Mr. Tudor said 
he should be engaged with Mr. Roberts through the day, but his son 
would accompany the young men on an excursion around the north- 
ern part of the island. 

Sufficient stores for the party, and some fishing tackle, were taken 
down to the boat, and soon it had passed out of the little harbor, and 
was rounding the northern headlands of the island. 

The party here met a whole fleet of boats returning from the deep 
sea fishing. They had been absent two nights, and appeared well 
repaid for their long row; for their boats were loaded with beautiful 
ling and tusk. 

Pursuing their course, our friends came in sight of the two prom- 
ontories which form the north-eastern portion of Unst. The scene 
to Maurice here was interesting. To the north and west was the 
wide, vast, apparently interminable, waste of waters. On the left, 
one of the headlands rose up majestically, covered with every 
variety of sea-fowl, and among them Maurice discovered, with a 
spy-glass, several daring cragsmen scrambling down upon the rocks, 
with nothing around them to save them should they fall. 
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Further on, another point of land stretched out into the sea. The 
surface near the water was low, and was completely covered with 
the nests of a variety of sea-fowl. 

Between these two points of land there is a narrow firth, which 
extends far into the island. Passing the second headland, the party 
discovered several seals sleeping in the sun. Hoping to get near 
them, they proceeded as in the Arch, noiselessly, but were again 
disappointed. A large male on the look-out gave an early alarm. 

Young Tudor said there were some rocks beyond, which were a 
common resort for seals, and that they would try for one there. 
‘“ Before going,” said he, “let us set a line across the firth.” 

He then directed the men to row to one side of the narrow bay, 
where he fastened a rope securely toa projecting rock. Short lines, 
with hooks, were secured to the rope at proper intervals. The 
hooks were baited with young fish caught for the purpose. Mau- 
rice assisted him in baiting the hooks, while the rowers moved the 
boat slowly across to the other side. Here the rope was fastened. 
“Now,” said Richard, “we will try for a seal.” The boat was 
rowed toward some rocks known as the Outstack. Fastening it to 
a rock, they, all armed, crept on to the little island. With guns in 
hand, the party moved on tiptoe up the declivity, and peeping over, 
discovered several large seals, reposing without fear of molestation. 
“Let us all fire at the nearest one,” said Maurice. ‘“ You give the 
word, Richard.” 

“Ready!” The five gun locks clicked together. “ Aim!” They 
were all pointed at the doomed animal. “Fire!” The animal was 
dead. Calling to the rowers to bring the boat around, they all slid 
down to where the seal was lying. 

It was a large animal — nearly twenty feet in length. It required 
the united energies of the party to get him into their boat. Having 
done so, they agreed to dine on the little island. A smooth place 
was selected, and the meal, after being spread out, was partaken of 
with a keen relish. They quenched their thirst with bland, which 
is the whey of churned milk, and is highly esteemed throughout the 
islands. 

During the meal, Maurice gave Richard an account of their re- 
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cent adventures at home. In return, he told his new friends of 
some exploits of his neighbors. 

After their repast was over, they all got into the boat, and rowed 
further around the island. Its precipitous sides abounded in deep 
caves and indentations. Later in the season the seal retires to the 
deep recesses, and there, in almost complete darkness, brings forth 
and nurses her young. 

As the boat entered some of these caves, the swell of the sea 
would cause it to rise and fall with a peculiar motion. After spend- 
ing some hours examining the many singular caves, they returned to 
the spot where the line was set. Unfastening one end, they com- 
menced drawing it in. Nearly every hook held a fish. They were 
of endless variety. Large, beautiful cod, skate, congor eels, saithe, 
and halibut of various sizes—some four feet long. When they 
found themselves approaching the boat, as the line was drawn in, 
they made desperate struggles to escape. One of the boatmen stood 
with a stick, to the end of which a hook was attached, and when the 
fish were drawn near the top of the water, he struck it into their 
gills, and helped pull them into the boat. To most of the company 
this spectacle was exciting and extraordinary. None cared for the 
showers of brine which occasionally covered them. If their clothes 
were damped, their spirits were not. 

It was near midnight ere they reached home, highly pleased with 
the result of their excursion. 

Little more was done the next day than to cut off the blubber 
from the seal, and dress and dispose of the fish. Mr. Roberts, hav- 
ing finished his business, spoke of returning the following morning. 
His kind host insisted on his remaining longer. The young men had 
enjoyed too much to wish to hasten their departure, and so, express- 
ing, with Mr. Roberts, fears that their longer stay would encroach 
upon his generous hospitality, they decided to remain over the mor- 
row. In the evening, Richard invited in several of his neighbors, 
and all joined in the favorite amusements of the young islanders. 
The sound of the bag-pipe was often lost in the deafening peals of 
laughter which burst forth from that happy company. 

Richard’s sister Ellen, with her friends, as the evening advanced, 
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became more and more interested in the pleasant manners of Mau- 
rice, and the quick wit of his particular friend, Alfred. 

When the hour for breaking up came, many regrets were ex- 
pressed for its early arrival, and hopes that they might meet again. 

On the following morning, Mr. Tudor said, if his guests would 
enjoy the sail, they would visit a neighboring island, where the 
people were wholly engaged in curing fish for exportation. On 
their arrival, they found quite a large number of boats were just 
setting off for the fishing ground, twenty or thirty miles distant. 
The fishermen generally belong in other parts of the islands, and 
visit their families on Saturday night. Here. where they tempo- 
rarily reside when on shore, they had erected rude lodges, which 
afforded them a shelter, and a place for their simple cooking. 

After landing, our friends found a scene of great activity and 
bustle. Some boats had just come in loaded to the water’s edge 
with beautiful white tusk and ling, caught during the night previous. 
Between the drawing of their long set lines, the men had prepared 
the fish already taken for the pickle, and now their loads were in a 
condition to be weighed and thrown directly into the brine. 

A large number of men were loading ponies with green fish at the 
pickling-house, which would walk off, without a word being spoken, 
to a distant part of the grounds, where boys were ready to unload 
them, and send them back with empty baskets again. 

The fish were spread over acres of ground. Some were lying on 
the clean stones along the shore; others were laid on rude racks 
made of the drift-wood which floats to these islands from other 


countries. 
The hot July sun was pouring down upon this field of fish, fast 


preparing it for the packers, who were busily engaged in filling 
short coarse casks with that already cured. 

As the company walked around the grounds and through the 
buildings, Mr. Tudor introduced Mr. Roberts to the head men, as 
one of the London merchants to whom they sent their fish. “I 
hope you will find what we are packing this year a little superior,” 
said one of the overseers. ‘ We don’t intend to be outdone by our 
Norway neighbors any longer, and mean to have our fish command 
as high a price as theirs.” Mr. Roberts replied that the same sea 
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yielded both countries their fish, and that it was simply owing to the 
Norway fish being longer known, that there was any prejudice in 
their favor. ‘I am persuaded,” he added, “that when the Shetland 
fish shall have become more known, from no country will any come 
more in demand.” 

After looking about the island till noon, our friends, having received 
a cordial invitation from one of the proprietors, repaired to his house 
and partook of a generous repast. 

Mr. Roberts’ conversation during the meal was particularly inter- 
esting to the younger members of the gentleman’s family. He told 
them of many of the attractive scenes of London, in his easy, famil- 
iar manner; of its stupendous bridges, and magnificent buildings. 
“ After all,” said he, ‘a man or a child, who has not the elements 
of happiness in him, will enjoy no more there than here.” 

After an hour of pleasant intercourse with Mr. Johnson and his 
kind family, our friends rowed for Unst again. In the evening 
there was to be a festival in honor of the in-gathering of the winter’s 
peat. 

In the Shetland Isles very little wood is ever obtained. There 
floats upon the shores, during their frequent storms, often, consider- 
able driftwood. Sometimes immense firs from Norway, and at 
other times pines from the distant coasts of America. 

The inhabitants depend on their peat bogs for fuel. Here it exists 
in mexhaustible supplies. The peat is cut in May, and if the weather 
be fair, it is the custom to have it all housed by the last of June or 
first of July. At the bogs in the vicinity of the hamlet where Mr. 
Tudor lived, several rude huts had been made to shelter those 
engaged in the work. Now the peat had all been brought home 
with much labor on the backs of the ponies, and great preparations 
were made to celebrate the event. Early in the evening, bonfires 
by the dozen were kindled, and all the huts, each containing a table 
loaded with every obtainable good thing to eat, were brightly illn- 
mined. 

After Maurice and his friends had arrived on the ground, the 
shouts of merriment quickly told them they had come to a joyous 
gathering. Ellen had fitted up her lodge for the evening, and mis- 
tress and servants were alike its occupants. After resting a while 
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on the turf sofa, and receiving several calls, Ellen took Mr. Roberts’ 
arm, and followed by Maurice and others of the party, walked 
around among the other lodges to introduce her friends. Mr. vt 
Roberts was struck with the simple manners and neat appearance bat 
of the young maidens. Each was dressed in a cotton gown, with 
cap ornamented with ribands. 

At every door they called, they were urged to take some refresh- 
ment. Thus passed several hours. The night was one of loveli- 
ness seldom equalled. Along the northern horizon, at midnight, 
when they separated, the sky was brightly illumined by the sun, 
whose path for a few hours was invisible. High up in the southern 
heavens, the full round moon poured down a flood of light. 

The following day, Mr. Roberts prepared to depart. Mr. Tudor 
urged him to stay longer. “At any rate, my young friends,” said 
he, addressing Maurice and his fellows, “ you must be present at 
our seal-hunt in October.” All expressed their gratitude for his 
hospitality and kind invitation, which it would give them pleasure 
to accept. 

“You will come in October,” said Ellen, as Maurice and Alfred 
almost at the same instant took her hand to say good-bye. 
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[I publish the following reflections, not because they are from the 
pen of a Griswold, a Hedding, a Channing, or a Beecher, but 
because they are excellent for a little boy. ] 







Thoughts on the Beginning of a New Year. 


THE commencement of a new year always brings with it both 
sorrowful and joyous thoughts: sorrowful, because we remember 
with sorrow all the acts that we have done which are not what we 
might wish them to be—joyous, because we also remember the 
happy times we have enjoyed, “days too happy to return.” We 
sigh over misspent moments, and then turning to the new year we 
welcome it as the field of a new, happier, and, as we hope, more 
successful strife. But we remember, that, alas! last new year’s day 
brought with it similar hopes and intentions, which have been 
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blasted and thwarted. But still, hope, that enchanter, whispers 
softly in our ears, this time we shall be successful. ‘Though we 
remember that we failed the last year, we think we have gained 
experience, and therefore we must succeed. Each new year’s day 
finds us hoping, and the last day of every year leaves us hoping. 
Indeed, it seems to be in our very nature to hope, and to be 
thwarted. 

Yet there are pleasant thoughts. Many can think of good acts, 
and all look with joy upon a field for their efforts. Children look to 
this part of the year with pleasure, as the holidays are at this part 
of the year, when they receive presents. The young man rejoices, 
as he may this year have his dearest hopes fulfilled, and that the 
next new year’s day will see him enjoying the confidence of his 
employers, and loved and respected by all who know him. The 
lover hopes that the next new year’s day will see him united to the 
object of his affections. The old man hopes that the next new 
year’s day will see him numbered amongst those that were.* The 
Christian hopes to see his religion spread over the face of the earth 
in the ensuing year. In short, al/ hope that their condition will be 


bettered during the year that has just begun. 
One or THE Boys. 


The Shepherds of Les Bas Landes. 


In the south-western part of France, bounded on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the south by the Pyrenees, a chain of high 
mountains separating France from Spain, there is a large barren tract 
of land, that, from the number of its heaths, has conferred the title 
of Les Landes on the department to which it belongs. Being gener- 
ally a level plain, intermixed with shrubs and swamps, it is naturally 
described as being the most desolate and dreary portion of France. 
A few spots, like the oases of the African deserts, are to be found at 
long intervals of space, and here only can rye be grown, the rest 
being a dreary waste, dotted with heath, firs, or cork trees. The 


* This is a mistake. Old people want a little more than one year to make a final 
settlement. 
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The Shepherd on the Watch. 
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climate is very unhealthy, the heat in summer being scorching, and’ 
in winter the marshes are enveloped in dense fogs. From the 
level nature of the land, and from the fact that a considerable por- 
tion of it is under water, the shepherds have recourse to stilts, and 
the dexterity which is manifested in their management has often 
elicited wonder and admiration from the passing traveller, who 
rarely meets with many traces of civilization. You will see a pic- 
ture of one of these shepherds on the preceding page. There 
he sits from morning till night, knitting away, and watching 
his flock. The shepherds in these ‘parts are very careful of their 
flocks, whose docility is remarkable. Not less sois the good under- 
standing between the sheep and the dogs. The celerity with which 
the shepherds draw their flocks around them is not more astonish- 
ing than the process by which they effect it is simple and beautiful. 
If they are at no great distance from him, he gives a peculiar whis- 
tle, and they leave off feeding, and obey the call; if they are afar 
off and scattered, he utters a shrill cry, and instantly the flocks are 
seen leaping over the swamps, and scampering towards him. When 
they have mustered around him, the shepherd sets off on his return 
to the cabin, or resting place he has secured, and the flock follow 
behind, like so many well-trained hounds. Their fine looking dogs, 
a couple of which are generally attached to each flock, have nobler 
duties to perform than that of chasing the animals together, and 
biting the legs of stragglers. To their protection is confided the 
flock from the predatory expeditions of wolves and bears, against 
whose approach they are continually on the watch, and to whom 
they at once offer battle. ‘So well aware are the sheep of the 
fatherly care of these dogs, and that they themselves have nothing 
to fear from them, that they crowd around them as if they really 
sought their protection, and dogs and sheep may be seen resting 
together in perfect harmony. ‘Thus habituated to scenes of such 
gentleness and magnanimity, the shepherds themselves are brave, 
generous, and humane, and though, as may be imagined, for the 
most part plunged in the deepest ignorance, are highly sensitive 
among themselves to the slightest dereliction from the strict paths 
of true morality. 
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My Mother. 


Moruer, again I see you stand 
Amid your prattling infant band ; 
Again, in haste, aside you lay 

The book you wished to read to-day : 
Your time is given to us alone, 
Scarcely a moment seems your own ; 
Where shall we ever find another 
To care for us like you, my mother ? 
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You wisely train each well-loved child, 
Gently you chide the rash and wild ; 
You tenderly support the meek, 

And give protection to the weak ; 

I know that we are deemed to be 

A fend, united family ; 

Your influence binds us to each other, — 
We owe our peace to you, my mother. 


Dear mother! at a future day, 

May we your ceaseless love repay ; 

Each hour may we recall in thought 

The virtuous lessons you have taught, 
And if enticed to go astray, 

Oh! may we to our tempters say, — 

** The way we tread shall be no other 
Than that first shown us by our mother.”’ 


Sketches of Natural History. 
NUMBER TWELVE. 
THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


«“ Wuar a large, sleepy-looking, useless monster it is!” will prob- 
ably be the exclamation of my young readers, when they cast their 
eyes upon our engraving this month. He does look sleepy; but he 
is not useless, as we shall see; and even if we were not able to per- 
ceive any way in which he might be of some importance in the 
world, yet we are sure he is not entirely useless. 

The hippopotamus inhabits the rivers of South Africa, and the 
river Nile, and is probably very common in the interior of Africa. 
The animal is fast receding before civilization, and a specimen is 
now rarely found without a considerable march into the interior. It 
lives in the rivers, and can subsist a long time completely under 
water. Like all large animals, they are herbivorous, and only come 
out of the water at night or in the greatest seclusion, to feed upon 
roots and the large thick stems of aquatic plants. The teeth are 
large and heavy, and yield the very best of ivory. The eyes, ears, 
and nostrils, you will see, are nearly on the same plane, and with a 
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very small portion of its head out of water, it can use them all. A 
shot at the whole great bulk of the hippopotamus can rarely be 
obtained. By the natives of Africa they are trapped in pits pre- 
pared for the purpose, while the colonists use the rifle to kill them. 
They are valuable both on account of the uses to which their skins 
are applied, their much-esteemed meat, and particularly for the esti- 
mation in which the ivory of their teeth is held. 

Burchell describes the color of the animal to be of an uniform 
hue, resembling a light tint of China ink, and having the skin des- 
titute of hair, except a few scattered bristles on the mouth and tail. 
The animal alluded to was the first one he had seen newly killed. 
It was said to be only half grown, yet its bulk was equal to two 
oxen. Upon arriving at the spot, they were floating the animal to 
the bank, and were laboring hard to get it out of the water. The 
monstrous size of even this small hippopotamus, when lying on the 
grass, compared with the people who stood around it, appeared enor- 
mous. When it had been rolled upon the bank, all who had knives 
immediately fell to work cutting it up. The hide, which was more 
than one inch thick, was dragged off as if they had been tearing the 
planks from a ship's side. The carcass was divided into pieces, 
and the best of it taken away by the natives and others. The ribs 
are covered with a thick layer of fat, celebrated as the greatest deli- 
cacy, and known as sea-cow pork. This can only be preserved by 
salting ; as on attempting to dry it in the sun, as the remaining por- 
tions of the animal are cured, it melts away. 

Only one species of the hippopotamus is known. Whether it is 
from the fact that very little is known of the animal as yet, its favor- 
ite haunts having never been much explored by man, or whether it 
is in reality the only type of its kind, is of course unknown. 
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A Residence among the Indians.* 
CHAPTER VI. 


Summer passed rapidly away, and already autumn was close at 
hand. Time did not hang heavy on my hands, for almost every 
day some new species of amusement or recreation was brought for- 
ward; and I found that I had gained many friends among the sav- 
ages of the village. Jollie was my constant companion, and the 
more I saw of him the more I loved him. His heart was a large 
one, and in the right place. Once, indeed, he came home to the 
camp, after a few days’ absence, with his hands covered with blood, 
and a terrible-looking tuft of hair in his girdle. It was the scalp of 
a “Crow” Indian, whom he had slain. I turned with horror away 
from the sight, and thought I should never forgive him for that 
cruel act of butchery. Yet when I reflected that it was the habit 
of the Indian to scalp his defeated enemy, that it was in fact a part 
of their religion, and that hardly a single month had passed, since 
my arrival at the fort, during which time some bloody, cruel act of 
aggression had not been committed among his tribe by the “ Crows,” 
I felt that it was the result of ignorance and a bad habit, rather than 
a bad heart. Nor is the simple act of scalping so cruel as civilized 
people generaily imagine. An Indian never scalps his enemy until 
he has killed him, or left him for dead, and then it is done in order 
to show his companions the trophy of his victory, rather than a 
desire to torment his victim. It brings him honor among his tribe, 
as a brave warrior; and he who can show twenty scalps has reached 
the very pinnacle of fame among them. In our own country, when 
a premium is offered by the magistrates for killing bears, foxes, 
wolves, or dogs, when they are troublesome, the ears are cut off and 
brought in, and this being deemed a sufficient proof of their destruc- 
tion, the premium or bounty is paid. So with the Indian’s scalp,— 
with this difference, that they receive honor instead of gold. There 
are various other peculiarities, touching this cruel practice of scalp- 
ing, which I will mention. The following anecdote, which is said 
to be true, will show you how strong this habit is, when once 
implanted in the human breast. 


* Continued from Vol. II., p. 109. 
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An American infant was carried off by the Indians, and reared 
by an Indian mother as her own. Of course he grew up in all the 
savage customs, especially in their admiration of the scalps of an 
enemy. By and by, he was brought back to civilization, was edu- 
cated, and became aclergyman. He acquitted himself honorably, 
and seemed happy in his vocation. But, some years after, he was 
located near the seat of war between England and the United 
States, and went out, on one occasion, in his professional black and 
white, to witness a fight. When he returned, a gentleman noticed 
his flushed look and hurried manner, and remarked to him that 
there was blood on his shirt. The young man crossed his hands 
firmly upon his breast; and his friend, supposing it was to conceal 
a wound, pulled open the shirt, and saw between it and the breast a 
bloody scalp. ‘I could not help it!” cried the victim of habit, and 
ran instantly back to Indian life, and never more appeared among 
the whites. 

An Indian never scalps one of his own tribe, no matter how much 
of a traitor he may have been. He may have escaped and joined 
the enemies of his tribe ; he may have killed his wife, his children, 
his chief and king; yet it is just the same. No provocation can 
induce an Indian to scalp one of his own people, if he knows it. 
He may kill him in a moment of anger,—an occurrence which is 
by no means rare, — but to scalp him would be a blot upon his fame 
which time could never efface. 

So jealous are these red men of their honor, that sometimes the 
least provocation will destroy all care for life in a moment. An 
instance of this, which occurred while I was among them, will illus- 
trate this point. An Indian in our village, named Mah-ton-wiss, had 
killed a “ Crow” and scalped him, and returned in triumph to his 
home. It soon became known, however, that his victim was not 
quite dead when Mah-ton-wiss left him, and that he had been discov- 
ered in a critical state by his friends, taken home, and that eventu- 
ally he entirely recovered. When this became known, the mortifi- 
cation of Mah-ton-wiss can hardly be imagined. He burned all his 
scalps,—-and he had several,— among which was that of his still 
living enemy; and for several days would eat nothing, but sat with 
his head down upon his knees, a complete picture of misery. At 
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length one morning he was missed. All his friends, knowing that 
in such cases they could never expect to see him again, gave him 
up as dead. Several weeks had elapsed, when one day Mah-ton- 
wiss returned to the village on horseback. He had a frightful 
wound upon his face, around which he had bound a strip from his 
mantle, so that his friends did not know him. On his neck there 
hung siz fresh scalps, one of which had the ears and part of the 
forehead of the victim. In short, I need hardly say that it was the 
second scalp of the “Crow” Indian, who had survived his first 
scalping. Mah-ton-wiss had gone alone,—had watched night and 
day for his enemy. He had tracked him on his excursions into the 
wilderness, living upon almost nothing, until he had finally suc- 
ceeded in completing his revenge; and not only that, but he had 
obtained five scalps besides. A shout, such as savages only know 
how to raise, went up from the village, and a day of feasting was 
appointed. Of course Mah-ton-wiss was ranked as a great warrior 
forever afterwards. 

An Indian of most tribes will never scalp a woman or a child. 
Perpetual dishonor would be the result, should he dare to present 
such a trophy to his tribe. So that you wil] find many rules among 
savages, concerning this cruel act, which cannot but be commended 
by everybody. Do my bright-eyed friends still think that scalping 
is a very cruel act? Why, a few years ago, two men at Washing- 
ton, the capital of the civilized part of this hemisphere, went out 
and deliberately shot at each other with rifles. One of the men 
was killed upon the spot. Both of these men were members of 
Congress of the United States. If we hold the poor, benighted, 
ignorant Indian accountable for all his acts of cruelty, what must be 
said of some of the “ customs” of our own land and times? How- 
ever, perhaps we had better leave such questions to be settled by 
others, and go on with our story. I only mention the circumstance, 
that you may see that the best of us may have bad habits, and that 
it is best to be charitable towards those who are ignorant, and have 
not been blessed with the light of the everlasting Gospel. 

One day Jollie sauntered carelessly into the fort, and bid me 
good-by. ‘ Where are you going?” said I, thinking he was going 
away himself. ‘ Nowhere,” he replied, “nowhere; but you had 
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better be packing up your traps, for there ’s a big smoke coming up 
the creek.” 

Just at that instant I heard the booming of cannon across the 
water, and upon running to the banks of the river, I soon learned 
the cause of my friend’s remark. A steamboat was in sight, plough- 
ing her way up the stream, her steam-pipe roaring, and her guns 
announcing her arrival, as if they bid us prepare for news from 
home. She drew nearer and nearer, until among the crowd of 
adventurers upon the deck I plainly distinguished the countenance 
of my old friend, the Captain. 

“There,” said Jollie, “ you see your time has come. You must 
prepare for your journey to the home of the pale faces. Go, but do 
not forget that you leave stout-hearted brothers behind.” “ You are 
not certain that I am to return in this boat,” I replied. “It may be 
otherwise. At any rate, I shall not for several weeks.” I comforted 
him against hope, for I knew that I must return with the boat, 
whenever it went. 

“ Why not go with me, Jollie ?” said I; “would you not prefer to 
live among civilized people, to ranging about among these pathless 
prairies? Go home with me, and I will introduce you to some of 
my friends.” 

Contrary to my expectations, he consented. I felt glad to find 
that his roving life was distasteful to him, however much interested 
he might appear. So I bade him prepare to go down the Missouri 
when the time of her departure should arrive. M. H. 


Travels in Algiers, Continued. 
ALGIERS. 


To return to our walk. Remember that we are at Algiers, on 
the government square. Let us look at the promenaders. You 
see that there are many Moors, but few Moorish women. They 
rarely come out; even when they leave the house, they are so 
wrapped up that it may well be said, even in the street they are 
imprisoned in garments. Here comes one of them; she is clad in 
white from head to foot. You can neither perceive her hands nor 
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her face. She wears full pantalettes, gathered with a cord around 
the ankle; a large garment of fine wool entirely envelops her, — 
descends to her knees, reaches up even to her head, and is brought 
over her forehead. A handkerchief, folded in the form of a point, 
is passed over her nose, fastened behind her head, and covers the 
lower part of her face; so that, as the mantle is brought down over 
her forehead, and the handkerchief covers her nose, nothing is left 
visible but her eyes. On the other hand, as she brings together and 
crosses before her the folds of her garment, this woman is so com- 
pletely enveloped that you would think her a walking bundle of 
linen. 

But here is something not less curious: look at that Jewess, with 
her face uncovered, and her head surmounted with a cap in the form 
of a sugar-loaf. See that veil of thin gauze fastened to her head- 
dress; unlike those worn by French ladies, it is drawn together 
behind and open before ; so that the Jewess who wears it can easily 
veil or unveil her face. She wears a singular ornament, a long and 
broad train of golden tissue ; her silk dress with short sleeves, em- 
broidered with gold and silver, falls in thick and heavy folds, like a 
curtain ; her arms are half covered with full and transparent sleeves 
of muslin. After having admired the dress of this Jewess, look at 
her feet; she wears slippers! It is said that under the Mussulman 
government the Jews of Algiers were prohibited from wearing shoes, 
that they might bear, even in the midst of their wealth, a token of 
servitude and disgrace; so that it is in vain for them to adorn 
themselves, or to amass riches,—it can still be said, Behold the 
sign of their degradation! They may be covered with gold and 
diamonds, from the crown of their head to their ankles, yet the foot 
must still wear the ignominious slipper. It is thus, my children, 
that it is in vain for a fool to dress richly; he is recognized as soon 
as he begins to talk. So, Adolphus, it is in vain for you to dress 
yourself in your blue coat, and assume airs of importance ; neither 
your airs nor your dress will prevent your being known by your 
stature to be a boy of nine years. Even although you should have 
a standing dickey, instead of a ruffled collar, use a cane, wear boots 
or a hat, a passer by might still place his hand on your head, and 
call you a little boy ; for one thing would still be wanting to make 
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a man of you —an addition of two feet to your stature. So, what- 
ever appearances we may assume, we are always taken for what 
we are in reality ; beneath the silken and gold-embroidered robe, we 
may always perceive the slipper. 

Look in this direction! Here is a costume, not the richest, but 
the simplest possible. See that negress offering her bread to the 
passengers. Others sell oranges, dried fruits, vegetables, acorns ; 
they all wear a large garment of variegated colors, exactly resem- 
bling an entire piece of our cotton pocket-handkerchiefs. Like the 
negroes, the Jews, ‘and the poor Bedouins, they are barefooted. 

Julius. Papa, you said they sold acorns ; for what purpose ? 

The Father. For food. 

Julius. But acorns are for hogs. 

The Father. And in that country for men also. 

Julius. But in Paris no one eats acorns. 

The Father. That is true, my child; but we must not judge one 
country by another. Have you not read, in the story of the Prodi- 
gal Son, how in his poverty he would fain have satisfied himself 
with the acorns which the swine did eat, but no person gave them 
to him ? 

Julius. Yes, papa; that has appeared singular to me. 

The Father. It is because that in the East, as well as in Africa, 
there exists a species of acorns much better than ours, and which 
may even be eaten with pleasure. When you meet thus in the 
Bible with other passages which appear strange to you, you will do 
well not to be surprised, and to say to yourself, “ It is because I am 
still too ignorant to understand these things; but they may, never- 
theless, be true, and others more learned than myself can explain 
them to me.” 

It is thus, my children, that a great number of passages in the 
Bible, which formerly appeared strange or obscure to me, have since 
become clear and satisfactory. For example, I could not understand 
the importance which the characters in the Bible give to a spring or 
fountain, a shower, or even a little shade. But I understood it when 
I felt the sun of Africa dart its burning rays upon my head ; when | 
saw the scarcity of water, and the value still attached by the inhab- 
itants of these countries to the discovery of a spring or the construc- 
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tion of a fountain. Thus, while among Christians wealthy and 
charitable men build at their expense a hospital or an inn, rich and 
zealous Mussulmans construct a public fountain. I had never been 
able to understand how the friends of the paralytic man could have 
let him down through the roof; but when [ had seen the houses, 
built with an interior court, a gallery around each story, and terraces 
instead of roofs, the descent of a man, on his little bed, from the top 
of a house, seemed very easy. I will tell you what I have myself 
done. Like the friends of the paralytic, aided by my friends, I have 
raised and lowered, suspended by cords, objects which could not 
have been carried by the stairway. 

Adolphus. What astonished me most was, not that the paralytic 
man was lowered from the top of the house, but that a paralytic, 
lying in the public square, had strength, after having been healed 
by Jesus, to take his bed upon his shoulders, and to walk with this 
heavy burden. 

The Father. And you undoubtedly think this more surprising 
than the cure ? 

Adolphus. No, papa; since Jesus was the son of God, it is not 
surprising that he should have wrought miracles ; but the bed 

The Father. You are right, my child; that a heavy bed should 
be borne on the shoulders was not necessary, after the cure of the 
paralytic, to prove the power of Jesus Christ. But you need to be 
informed that the carrying of the bed of the sick man was not a sec- 
ond miracle, but a very common thing; for this bed was not of iron, 
like yours, or of wood, like mine; it was simply a mat of rushes or 
of straw, such as I have often seen in Africa used as a bed by the 
Mussulmans, in their own chambers or in the open air. You see, 
therefore, that it would be a very simple thing to carry such a bed. 

Julius. What has surprised me in the Bible is, that it is said 
new wine must not be put into old bottles. It is certain that we do 
not put new wine into bottles. 

Adolphus. The word bottles means leathern bottles, made of skins 
which can be filled with anything one chooses. 

Julius. No matter; wine is put into casks, and not into leathern 
bottles. 

The Father. You are both in the right; but your discussion 
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reminds me that I have seen in Algiers men whose vestments were 
glistening with oil. When they pass they do not need to cry Balek ! 
Everybody avoids them. 

Julius. Why ? 

The Father. It is because the very same persons who will not 
give themselves the trouble of turning aside to allow a man laden 
with an ordinary burden to pass, will withdraw quickly when they 
fear being soiled; they will not do out of kindness what they will 
do readily to avoid injuring their dress. I would inform you, then, 
that these men, covered with oil, bear on their backs a goat-skin 
which has neither head nor feet. Towards the neck and legs the 
skin is strongly tied with a cord; so the interior is closed in every 
direction. It resembles a bladder inflated with air, only the goat- 
skin is much larger than the bladder. 

Julius. Then it is like a cask ? 

The Father. Precisely ;. and now you understand how it can be 
full of oil, and also why the Bible says that new wine should not 
be put in old bottles. 

It would take me too long, my children, to enumerate to you all 
the objects I saw in Africa, which gave me a clearer under- 
standing of the passages in the Holy Scriptures wherein these same 
objects are mentioned. I will confine myself to pointing out a few; 
these will make you better acquainted with the customs of the coun- 
try of which I am speaking. 

I have seen in Africa Bedouins lie under tents woven of the cam- 
el’s hair, and tie their burnous over their heads with a cord made 
of the same material ; then I thought it very natural that John the 
Baptist should wear a girdle of camel’s hair. I have caught, in the 
plain, enormous locusts, and have understood how this prophet could 
use them for food. I have often met in the streets flocks of twenty 
or thirty asses laden; and I have recalled how often such flocks are 
mentioned in the history of the patriarchs. The Jews of Algiers, 
regaling themselves on the entrails of sheep, have made me com- 
prehend better how this part of the animal could formerly be 
esteemed the choicest part. The Arabs, subsisting on figs, dates, 
preserved fruits, have brought to my mind the dried fruits so often 
served in the repasts of the Old Testament. These Algerine pitch- 
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ers, with oval bodies, and long necks, which we call antique urns, 
have reminded me of the story of Rebecca. Finally, even their 
phraseology was but a confirmation of the correctness of the word 
of God. A Jew of Algiers said in Arabic, “I will never break bread 
with this man ;” and, on hearing this expression, I had immediately 
before my eyes this passage of the New Testament: “Jesus droke 
bread.” 

Since I am speaking of the customs of the Algerines, I will give 
you some details respecting their manners. But do not be afraid, 
my children ; I will not make any long and wearisome explanations 
~—they will simply be histories. 

I went one day to walk to Bab-el-Oued, in the direction of the 
Jewish cemetery. There I found two young girls before a tomb. 
Both were uttering frightful cries, tearing their garments, striking 
their breasts, and scratching their faces with their nails. Surprised 
at this mode of expressing grief, I stopped a moment, and looked at 
them without being perceived. Suddenly one of them suspended 
her cries, ceased her gesticulating, adjusted her garments, resumed 
her composure, and remained motionless waiting for her friend, 
who was continuing her demonstrations of poignant grief. At last, 
as she had already waited some minutes, she said to the one who 
was still continuing her lamentations, in the calmest tone in the 
world, as if she was talking of some business: “I have done; make 
haste and finish too, and let us go.” Iwas strack with astonish- 
ment. These cries, these tears, this violence of motion, these torn 
and disordered garments,— were they only a form? In fact, this 
was a ceremony in honor of the dead, performed by order of their 
religion. 

At another time I entered a synagogue during the religious ser- 
vice. The high priest was reading the Bible, and during this time 
everybody was conversing, laughmg, going, coming, or remaining 
seated, with their hats on. On seeing me enter, a Jew came to 
take me by the hand, and explained to me in a loud voice, in the 
temple, what was taking place before me. You see, my children, 
that their divine worship was no more deeply felt than their funeral 
ceremonies. 

On another occasion, I went to a house inhabited by a Jewish 
family, and by a poor Christian woman whom I went to visit. Af 
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my entrance into the court, a disagreeable odor obliged me to put 
my handkerchief to my nose. “ What is it that smells so?” said I 
to the poor woman. “It is the Jewish kitchen,” replied she. “And 
what is all this water with which the court is inundated?” “It is 
that to-day, as every week, the Jews have been making their ablu- 
tions ordained by Moses; that is to say, they have washed every- 
thing—their floors, furniture, utensils, and persons.” “ How?” 
replied I, ‘*wash so much, and yet smell so bad?” “Oh! they 
pretend to do so: they pass water over all these objects, and that is 
all.” 

You see, my children, all this is done by the Jews only for 
form’s sake. They do not think of what God has said — that they 
must love him, be just and charitable; but they would not, for all 
the world, fail of accomplishing this or that outward ceremony. 
These are the people of whom Jesus said : ‘“ They wash the outside 
of the cup and the platter, while within they are full of extortion 
and excess.” 

Adolphus. Christians do not do this ; they are better than Jews. 

The Father. You deceive yourself, my child; there are many 
Christians who do exactly the same. For example: I have seen at 
Paris, not in a Jewish synagogue, but in a Christian temple, two 
little boys, who, while the pastor was reading the gospel, were con- 
versing together, and laughing at one of their comrades, who was 
asleep, and had almost fallen from his seat. At the end of the ser- 
vice, these two children rose while the pastor was at prayer; they 
heard, but they did not listen ; their hands were clasped, their heads 
cast down, but they were thinking of anything but God; for one 
was balancing himself on one foot, the other had his already lifted 
up to start —he listened to hear the word Amen, and immediately 
set out. You see, therefore, that these two children were at church 
only for a form. In appearance, they had good thoughts; in real- 
ity, they had bad ones : they were thinking not of God, but of their 
own pleasures. But, my friends, you remember the words which 
Jesus addressed to the Pharisees? 

Julius. Yes; “They wash the outside of the cup and the plat- 
ter.” 

The Father. That is it! You see, then, that all formalists are 
not among the Jews, and that there are many among Christians. 
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Song of the Discontented Cook. 


Ou, who would wish to be a cook, 
To live in such a broil ? 
With all one’s pains, to cook one’s brains, 
And lead a life of toil? 
*T is, Stir the pudding, Peggy, 
And give those ducks a turn; 
Be quick, be quick, you lazy jade! 
Else one or both will burn. 
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DISCOVERY OF GLASS. 


An hour before the rising sun 
I’m forced to leave my bed, 

To make the fires, and fry the cakes, 
And get the table spread. 

*T is, Stir the pudding, Peggy, 
And give those ducks a turn ; 

Be quick, be quick, you lazy jade ! 
Else one or both will burn. 


5 The breakfast ’s scarely over, 

f And all things set to rights, 

Before the savory haunch, or fow], 
My skill and care invites. 

*T is, Stir the pudding, Peggy, 
And give those ducks a turn ; 
Be quick, be quick, you lazy jade! 

Else one or both will burn. 


And here I stand before the fire, 
And turn them round and round ; 
And keep the kettle boiling — 
I hate their very sound ! 
°T is, Stir the pudding, Peggy, 
And give those ducks a turn ; 
Be quick, be quick, you lazy jade! 
Else one or both will burn. 


And long before the day is spent, 
I’m all in such a toast, 
You scarce could tell which ’s done the most, 
Myself, or what I roast ! 
*T is, Stir the pudding, Peggy, 
And give those ducks a turn ; 
Be quick, be quick, you lazy jade ! 
Else one or both will burn. 


Discovery of Glass. 
One of the greatest discoveries was that of glass. It was known 
anciently, but did not come into general use till within about three 
centuries. It was discovered by accident, by some merchants men- 
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tioned by Pliny, who were driven by a storm to seek shelter on the 
coast of Syria. 

They landed, and made a fire to keep off the wild beasts. In the 
morning, one of them found a lump of half-transparent matter, which 
glittered like precious stones. Some, who heard of it, made inquiry 
as to what it was, and how it was made. The plants that were 
burned were called Kaur. They burnt some of it, but it was of no 
use till some sand was mixed with it. They found that thus they 
made glass. The inhabitants of Sidon, a neighboring city, were 
very eager in pursuing this discovery, and established a manufactory 
which suppled the neighboring countries. The glass thus made 
was of course not very elegant, as it was made of such coarse mate- 
rials. Sand and kali, if melted together, will make glass ; but other 
things must be added to make it good, as manganese, lead and nitre. 
The best glass is made of flint pulverized, and alkali; but the mate- 
rial is too expensive to be in common use. 

The Venetians were preéminent in making glass, for purity and 
for size. Till the thirteenth century, they were the only people who 
made large mirrors. Consequently all Europe was obliged to buy it 
of them, — not only mirrors, but drinking vessels, for use as well as 
elegance. 

This convenience was first brought to England in 674, when the 
monastery of Weremouth was glazed. Fine flint glass was made in 
1557. It is now made in the United States. 

Glass for windows was for a long time made of a greenish color, 
but a Londoner made it clear. He made his fortune; and to show 
it was an important secret, he was offered more than seventeen 
thousand dollars for it ; but he wanted twenty, and as no one gave it, 
the secret died with him. Paste is glass colored like precious stones. 
It was once in fashion, but now is not. The French, however, are 
fond of it. A Suaver. 
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THE CLEVER BOY. 


The Clever Boy. 


/ BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 





WROLERT S30 


“WELL, but grandmamma!” expostulated Edwin, ‘ everybody 
says I am very clever ;—now do not laugh; everybody says so, 
and what everybody says must be true.” 

“First,” replied his grandmother, “I do not think that what 
everybody says must of necessity be true; and, secondly, in what 
consists your ‘ everybody’ ?” 

“ Why, there is nurse.” 

“Capital authority ! an old woman who nursed your mother, and, 
consequently, loves you dearly ; go on.” ' 

“ And the doctor ; — he said I was a good boy, the other morning, 
when I swallowed the pill without a wry face.” 

“Go on.” 

“ All the servants.” 

“ Excellent servants, Edwin, for the situations they are engaged 
to fill, but bad judges of a young gentleman’s cleverness. The 
rector isd 

“ That is cruel of you, grandmamma,” replied our conceited little 
friend ; “ you know he would not say it, because I did not get 
through the commandment, in the class, last Wednesday evening.” 

‘“ Does your papa say you are clever ?” 

The little fellow made no reply. 

“ Do your schoolfellows 2” 

“ They are all big boys.” 

“ Then your character for cleverness depends on the old nurse, 
the still older doctor, and the servants!” 
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Edwin was again silent. 

“ This,” observed his grandmother, “recalls to my mind one of 
Randy the Woodcutter’s fables.” 

A very pretty little tree grew near a quickset hedge that was cut 
close by the gardener, and the hedge looked up to the tiny little tree 
with great respect. It was so short itself that it fancied the tree 
was very tall; there were several brambles and nettles also round 
about, and they were perpetually praising the little tree, and increas- 
ing its vanity by their flattery. One day an old rook, the oldest in 
the rookery, perched on the little tree. 

“ What do you mean,” said the tiny tree, “ by troubling me with 
your familiarity ? The idea of such a bird as you presuming to rest 
upon my branches!” and the little tree rustled its leaves and looked 
very angry. 

“Caw ! caw!” quoth the rook, which signified “Ah! ah! Why, 
better trees than you are glad to give me a resting-place; I thought 
you would be gratified by the compliment paid you by alighting on 
your quivering bough, and by the pleasure of my company; a little 
thing like you could hardly have possessed much attraction for king 
rook ; but, indeed, I only perched upon you because you are a little 
taller than brambles.” 





The dwarf tree considered it as great an insult to be called a 
“little thing ” as some folks do to be considered “ not clever ;” and 
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he said a number of foolish words; amongst others, that “ there 
were birds that could not fly over him.” 

“ Ay, indeed,” answered the rook, “wrens that never mount 
higher than a hedge!” 

The rook soon flew away “caw cawing,” at the folly and conceit 
of the little tree, and meeting the gardener —‘ Good friend,” he 
said, “I have just now been much struck by the conceit and absurd- 
ity of a little tree beside yonder hedge. It is rather a pretty little 
thing, and might be brought to something, if it were in the society 
of trees taller and wiser than itself; but while it has no other com- 
panions than brambles and bushes it will never try to grow tall: do, 
good friend, take pity on this tree, and remove it into better com- 
pany.” And the gardener had a great respect for the opinion of the 
old rook, and went, the next day, with a spade, and removed the 
turf, and bared the roots of the conceited tree. “It is a stunted little 
thing,” he said, “ but I will place it in society that will draw it up,” 
and he transplanted it into a plantation where there were straight 
and noble trees. The little sapling felt bitterly its own insignifi- 
cance, and its leaves hung helplessly from the boughs; there were 
neither hedges, nor brambles, nor nettles, to flatter its vanity — 
nothing to pamper its self-love. There was nothing it could look 
down on; the woodbine turned to the oak for support, and the wild 
vine clung around the ash. Thus, when the little tree derived no 
pleasure from looking down, it began to look up; there was a proud 
fierce sound amid the leaves of the noble trees, and the breezes car- 
tied the sound far and wide. The gardener had planted the little 
tree where it had plenty of head-room, and a very beautiful beech, 
which grew near it, said, “ Dear me, how you are shooting!” and 
several of the good-natured trees remarked one to the other, that 
‘their little neighbor seemed determined to grow.” ‘This was quite 
true ; when removed from the babble of low bred flattery, and placed 
with those that were better and higher than itself, the little tree 
began to understand that false praise—that is, praise for what is 
uot deserved —is the bitterest of all censures ; and all his hope was, 
that he might grow like other trees, to be useful according to his 
kind. One stormy night, a sheep and her lamb sheltered beneath 
his branches; that made the tree, now no longer little, very happy. 
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In a few more years the gardener laid his hand on his stem, and 
said to a gentleman who was walking with him, “ See what culti- 
vation — which is the education of trees—does! This was a little 
stunted thing ; but the good society of tall saplings drew it up. See 
what it is now!” 

And another day, when there was a very high wind, the tree 
saw an old gray-headed rook drifting about, and he invited him to 
rest, and the rook did so, and the tree recognized the voice of his 
old friend. “I am happy to see you, grandfather rook,” he said ; 
“very happy to see you; you and yours are quite welcome to rest 
on or build your nests among my branches ; but for you, I should 
have remained as I was, to be fooled and flattered by brambles now 
— but I have learned to let acts and not words tell what I am.” 
And the old rook “ caw cawed ” again and again, and signified that 
he knew the time would come when that very tree would be 
remarked alike for its vigor and its beauty. And the old rook told 
the history of the tree, as old people sometimes tell histories, over 
and over again. 

“Tam sure he would be very proud if it taught you, my dear, 
the folly of believing that you are clever, because people who do not 
understand what cleverness is say you are so.” 


Stories for Little Fred. 
BY AUNT ABBY. 


LAURA LEE AND HER DOG POMPEY. 


Lavra Lee! Bless her pretty face! I can never forget her. She 
was one of the most delicious little fairies in existence. Her face 
shone with truth; you could read every thought before the lips 
opened, and bright and beautiful they were too! 

The first time I saw her, she was only a wee toddling baby, lisp- 
ing her half-formed words ; with her arms clasped around old Pom- 
pey’s shaggy neck, tugging away, and pleading in a coaxing tone, 
“Tum into de house, Pompey ; Pompey, tach a torf!” 

I remember Laura in her girlhood; wooing the sunshine into her 
soul; talking to the flowers; herself as fresh and fair as a wild 
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mountain daisy. Yes, the angel of life plucked every thorn from 
her early pathway ; she was the only child of her father, and he was 
widowed. Her mother died when she was a very little baby; so 
very small that she could n’t even hold up her head ; but her father 
was all in all to her. He surrounded her with the warm atmosphere 
of love, and she looked upon the world through the fresh glass of 
an inexperienced heart. The baubles of wealth glittered about her, 
but God sent a cloud athwart her heaven, to refine her spirit, and 
draw her nearer to himself. 

Deadly disease fastened upon her father’s frame; his face grew 
paler day by day, and often, as he pressed his cheek to hers, she 
would feel his tears upon her lip; and then he would draw her very 
close to his heart, as though he could not spare her. 

He died; and they took her into the dark room, and turned back 
the damp death-cloth, and told her that was death. She looked 
very long at first——she was sure that her papa was sleeping! Then 
she bent down her little head and listened, waiting to hear the 
breath ; but the lips were stiff and cold; and when she softly raised 
her hand against his cheek, she shrank back, for it felt just like ice. 
She never saw any one dead before, and could not understand it. 
Her old nurse tried to tell her, and then she climbed up close by his 
side, and began to talk—“ Father, father, wake up! Laura is all, 
all alone! Why did not I die too? Let me die! Oh, father! they 
will lay thee in the dark ground, and the cold wind will blow, and 
the snow will pile up over thee! Nobody will love Laura now; 
nobody will hear her sing; nobody will kiss her, and rock her 
asleep! Father, wake up, or else let Laura die too!” 

Her kind nurse carried her out of that still room, and told her 
though her father was dead, and his cheek felt so cold, yet the soul 
was not dead, — that had gone to heaven; and by and by, if she 
was a good child, and loved God, that she would go there too. 
They would bury her father in the ground, but the green grass 
would spring up over his grave, and the little daisies would blossom 
there; and the brook would go rippling by; and the robins would 
build their nests in the trees overhead, and sing all their pleasantest 
songs ! 

The tears dried on her cheek as she listened to the old nurse’s 
tale, and she promised not to cry any more. 
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They carried her father out from before her face; and she heard 
the earth as it rattled down upon the coffin; she saw them as they 
rounded the sods over the grave; and oh, it was dreadful to hear 
her sob —‘ My father! my dear father! come back again, father! 
Don’t be dead any longer! There is nobody will love Laura now!” 

She went back to her home, and there stood her papa’s easy- 
chair; but there was no father there, and she sat down close beside 
it on the floor, and began to cry. Pompey came into the room, and 
began to rub his head back and forth against her, and licked her 
little hands, as though trying to comfort her; and Laura always loved 
him after that night better than before. 

But they did not leave her alone. Poverty was added to her sor- 
row ; for in one night all her father’s estate was swept away by fire. 
All the cherished things of home were sold at public sale — only 
Pompey remained to console Laura in her loneliness! But she had 
no longer a home. After a little time, a place was found for her 
with a hard-faced milliner ; first, as a little errand-girl, and after that 
as an apprentice. Her mistress objected to taking Pompey; she 
said “she could not afford to keep dogs! a good-for-nothing, lazy 
thing!” Then poor Laura cried bitterly —‘ Do let me keep poor 
Pompey ! — he is my only friend !— don’t be so cruel as to take him 
away!” Then a friend came forward and interceded for Laura, 
and she was allowed to keep Pompey; and after that, every day, 
Laura and Pompey might be seen trudging about the streets of the 
city, loaded down by the weight of bundles. 

But it was a cold atmosphere for Laura, so unlike her home, with 
her dear, kind father, that the harsh words which her mistress gave 
her stiffened about her heart, and half benumbed it. It was only in 
the free air, with Pompey trotting by her side, that she breathed 
again. Many a long talk she used to have with him, about her 
father, and the bright, beautiful heaven, far above the stars, where 
God lived, and the angels, and all good people when they died! 

As Laura grew older, she grew very lovely; and her mistress 
grew envious of her extreme beauty, and prest heavy burdens upon 
her; and the poor girl was obliged to plod about the city, weary and 
foot-sore, and she had no friend to shield her from unkindness. By 
and by, sickness overtook her; and then the harsh hands grew 
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harder, and, worse than all, Pompey was pushed and beaten, and 
she could not save him; and in the night-time her pillow was wet 
with tears, and Pompey moaned to hear her desolate crying. Her 
cheeks lost their rich roundness, and the veins peeped out from her 
temples, and the red lips paled; but still her busy fingers worked 
on — sew, sew, sew —at her appointed tasks. One night, Laura and 
Pompey stole out to look again on God’s bright heaven, and to breathe 
the fresh air of evening. Eight years had passed since her father’s 
death, and now she wandered on, until she entered the grave-yard, 
and stood once again by her father’s grave. She sat down beside 
it, and laid her head upon the turf, and wept fast and bitterly. A 
good angel awoke in her heart, and told her that God was good — very 
good and kind; that he would take care of all his creatures; and 
even if Pompey should be killed, as her mistress threatened, still 
God would be always left; and if she should die, then God would 
take her soul to heaven, and they would make a grave for her close 
beside her dear father’s. 

While she sat there, thinking of all these things, she felt a hand 
laid upon her head, and when she looked up a kind voice inquired 
her name. ‘“ Laura Lee, and this is my father’s grave!” ‘Then 
you are my little niece!” said the stranger, in return; “ for James 
Lee was my only brother, and this, alas, is his grave!” 

Sure enough, this was Laura’s uncle, who had been a great many 
years in Africa; and now he had come home, to find only Laura 
left, of all his own family. You may well imagine she had no more 
trouble, for both herself and Pompey were well taken care of, and 
in a little while she grew stout and healthy once more; and now 
she is a grown-up woman, and everybody loves and speaks well of 
Laura Lee. 


Letters from China. No. 5. 

My pear Uncite : — The Chinese take great delight in fireworks, 
and display much ingenuity in the management of them, especially 
on their annual “ Feast of Lanterns,” at which time the houses, gar- 
dens, trees, and even the banks of the rivers, are hung with innu- 
merable lanterns and transparencies of every possible form and 
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device. These lanterns often cost fifty dollars, and hundreds of 
them are displayed around the houses of the richest men, on the 
occasion of their dight feast. 

Illuminated figures of demons and satyrs, or the more amiable 
resemblances of birds, beasts and fishes, are so constructed that men 
may get into them and rush through the streets, spitting rockets 
from their mouths, or raining fiery tears from their eyes. Some- 
times the highways are crowded with these uncouth figures. In 
short, on this anniversary the whole kingdom is in a blaze, and 
millions of dollars are made to end in smoke. But so much impor- 
tance is attached to its observance, that the poor laborer will even 
stint himself in food to obtain the means of purchasing a lantern or 
a basket of fireworks, to illuminate his humble dwelling, though it 
may be but an open boat on the water. Superlatively poor must be 
the man who fails to observe the Feast of Lanterns. 

The origin of this brilliant festival is said to have been as follows. 
A man high in office at court, a favorite of the emperor, once lost a 
beloved daughter, who was found and rescued, after a long search, 
by the help of lanterns ; and the grateful father established the feast 
of lanterns in commemoration of the joyful event. 

But a small proportion of the crowded inhabitants of China are 
engaged in the manufacture of the articles which are made here. 
The employment that monopolizes the bone and sinew of the nation, 
and is distinguished by the smiles of royalty, is agriculture. 

The emperor and his court repair every year to a temple near the 
capital, where the emperor holds the plough with his own hands, 
and the nobles perform other parts of farming business. The whole 
company are dressed like farmers, and their labors are enlivened by 
ancient songs in praise of their employment. The empress, also, 
performs similar ceremonies in honor of the cultivation of silk. 

On the close of winter, the governor of each city assembles his 
people, whom he forms into a procession, carrying banners and sym- 
bols of agriculture. They march by music to the eastern gate of 
the city, where they go through the ceremony of welcoming the 
spring, after which the governor addresses them on the honor and 
importance of the farmer. They are then marched back to the city, 
and presents are distributed among the tillers of the ground. Being 
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thus dignified and. encouraged, farming is of course considered the 
most honorable of employments. Every spot of land is made to pro- 
duce something. The tops of rocks are covered with earth, carried 
in baskets ; the sides of steep hills are cut into terraces, so that they 
resemble huge flights of stairs, and upon the horizontal plane thus 
formed fine crops are raised. Upon the swamps and ponds large 
rafts are made of the universal bamboo, and covered with soil, which 
is carefully cultivated, and they soon become luxuriant floating gar- 
dens. In this way the very waste places are made to produce food. 

The produce is conveyed to market on the canals, which diverge 
from every central town, as the “ iron arteries” of New England do 
from its metropolis. The people here seem to be aware that China 
owes much of her prosperity to her canals, and they are valued 
accordingly. They are cut through all kinds of property, the pri- 
vate gardens of the emperor not excepted. Almost every town 
enjoys a water communication with all the towns around it. The 
“Grand Canal” may be considered one of the wonders of the world. 
It is more than six hundred miles in length, and of great width. It 
has a constant current setting through it, and is in fact an artificial 
river. The greater part of this water-course was built more than 
eleven hundred years ago, and employed thirty thousand men for 
about fifty years. As it was constructed before the invention of locks, 
its bed was levelled by cutting through mountains, or erecting stu- 
pendous banks of earth to raise the low plains and valleys. 

The river above and below the city is almost covered with boats, 
permanently moored in rows, and sometimes in the form of little 
villages, with streets and a public square, in the centre of which the 
theatre and hotel are placed, while the shop-keeper and the me- 
chanic sail through the streets to every spot where they may be 
needed. In these floating dwellings the poorer classes of the people 
live, and thus escape paying a heavy rent on shore. They have, 
beside, the advantage of being able to take house and family with 
them wherever they go. The men go on shore in the morning, and 
labor for their employers through the day, returning at night to their 
marine cottages. There are at Canton more than eighty thousand 
boats, containing, on an average, five persons each, or a grand total 
of more than four hundred thousand souls, which may be truly called 
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a floating population. After passing through thirteen miles of such 
environs, we come to the great city itself—the tea-market of the 
world! It contains a population of eight hundred thousand, or 
_ somewhere about seven times as great as our own pretty little Boston. 
It formerly stood a little back from the river, and was enclosed in 
high walls, within which no foreigner was admitted ; the trade with 
said foreigners, however, had caused the city to be continued down 
to the water’s edge, and they have obtained the privilege of visiting 
the country for six miles, in any direction. The foreign merchants 
all reside on the banks of the river, in huge, castle-like buildings, 
called factories, from each of which flutters the national flag of its 
occupant. I can assure you, my dear uncle, my heart glowed with 
joy and pride when I saw the stars and stripes of my own dear 
country waving amid the ensigns of despotism. 

Cousin Frank and I, with our well-known audacity, resolved to 
be eye-witnesses of the process of packing tea for exportation; and 
crowded onward, through narrow streets filled with Celestials of a 
most terrestrial appearance, who seemed disposed to resent our Yan- 
kee curiosity. At length we discovered the edifice we sought; but 
being uncertain as to the nature of our reception, we entered with 
caution. On entering the door, we found curselves confronted by a 
huge idol, called “ Jos,” which is placed in the porches to keep out 
evil spirits. As Jos gave no intimation that we were of that class, 
we passed on to the interior. There are found groups of workmen 
busily employed, some in making and ornamenting tea-chests, oth- 
ers in packing the tea, others closed and hermetically sealed the 
filled boxes, which were then carried by a fourth to a small vessel 
on the canal, at the end of the building. These laborers were 
almost in a state of primitive simplicity in point of dress, for they 
utterly disdained all such modern inventions as coats, hats, shirts 
and shoes. Your affectionate nephew, 

Joun Emery. 


It is a mark of a depraved mind to sneer at decrepit old age, or 
to ridicule any one who is deformed in his person, or lacketh 
understanding. 
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STRAW BONNETS. 


Straw Bonnets. 


Looxine at a bundle of straw, and comparing it with a hat ora 
bonnet, you must be at a loss to conceive how so beautiful an article 
can be made of so coarse a material; more especially when you 
observe how very brittle the straw is in its natural state. The inge- 
nuity of man has, however, so completely overcome these apparent 
difficulties, that the work is, for the most part, performed by chil- 
dren. 

The first thing in this manufacture is cutting the straw, with a 
very sharp knife, near each joint, into lengths of about eight inches 
each. The thin outer skin, which is husky and not clean, is then 
gently scraped off; which leaves the body of the straw of a clear 
bright color. In the next place, the straws are tied up in bundles 
and dipped in water, after which they are shut up in a box, with 
holes in the bottom, and placed over burning brimstone, which whit- 
ens and improves their color. For men’s hats and common bonnets, 
the straw is used without splitting; in which case it is flatted by 
being passed between rollers ; but for finer work, each straw is split, 
by being thrust through a little machine, so contrived as to reduce it 
into four, five, or six delicate narrow strips. The machine consists 
of a small tube, just large enough to admit of a straw being thrust 
through it; and furnished within with several small, thin, and very 
sharp blades, fixed in the sides, so that as the straw passes they 
divide it. The lengths, thus prepared, are called splints. 

The splints, tied up in small bundles, are then carried to the 
plaiter, who dips a few at a time in water, to make them pliable ; 
and holding some in the left hand, according to the number to be 
contained in the plait, as three, four, five or six, presses them with 
the thumb and middle finger of each hand, inwards, over each other, 
keeping the bright side of the straw upwards, and occasionally using 
the fore-fingers to stroke in any straggling splints, or such as do not 
bend in the proper place. A fresh splint is tucked in before the one 
in hand is worked up; or if any defect appear in a splint after it has 
been taken in, it is left sticking out, to be afterwards trimmed off 
with the scissors. Although the splints are damped, to make them 
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pliable, they must not be wetted too much, nor be allowed to soak 
in the water, as that would spoil the color. The plaiter continues 
her piece till it is five yards long, rolling it upon a card as she pro- 
ceeds: four of these pieces constitute a score ; and it is by the score 
that plaiting is sold. 

From the plaiter the straw goes into the hands of the maker; who 
sews the plait side to side, beginning at the middle of the crown, 
and working round and round till the hat or bonnet is completed. 
It is then put upon a wooden block, and pressed into more perfect 
shape and smoothness with a hot iron. 

From so trifling a substance as straw, it is really surprising to 
see articles of so much lightness, neatness and beauty, produced ! 


Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


Tue printers tell me that there is room for our gossip in this 
number; so I must attend to my correspondents, who have not for- 
gotten me. My drawer is full of letters, and every mail brings me 
more. I wish all the time I could have twice as many, for although 
I could not print them all in the Magazine, yet I read them over 
with a great deal of pleasure. It makes me young again. But to 
untie the bundle. 

“Ranter” has sent in a very appropriate answer to the puzzle of 
M. H. A., in the December number. The lines are arranged with 
considerable spirit, and I expect Ranter will make a poet one of 
these days. 

ANSWER TO THE PUZZLE OF M. H. A. 
You speak to me of a curious tree, 
And ask me to disclose 


The mystery about this tree, 
In rhyme, or verse, or prose. 


Though fruit it bears, corn, pumpkins, pears, 
When spring dissolves the snow, 

It bears a load, along the road, 
Of dirt to make them grow. 
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It runs a race in many a place, 
And moves with great velocity, 
But yet, to me, an AXLETREE 
Is no great curiosity. 
RanTER. 


Here is a letter which I should have published in February, but 
there was no room for it. My especial thanks are due to Master J. 
H. A. for his efforts in my behalf. If I ever visit his neighborhood 
he may expect to see me. 


WwW , Jan. 1, 1849. 





My pear Mr. Forrester: 

I wish you a ‘‘ happy new year;”’ and now must beg the favor of your 
attention to a short letter from one of your subscribers, who, with his little 
brothers and sisters, have enjoyed the perusal of your interesting periodical, 
the ** Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine,”’ the past year, and hope to the ensuing 
one. We take great interest in the puzzles and enigmas, and I believe we 
have guessed them all out correctly so far ; and here is one of my composing, 
which I dare say you will find too incorrect or simple for insertion in your 
Magazine ; if so, lay it one side, and I will try again some other time, for this 
is my first attempt. 

I am composed of 16 letters : 

My 11, 10, 1, 7, is the name of a celebrated and eminently useful clergy- 
man in the town in which I reside. 

My 11, 3, 12, 16, is the cause of great pleasure sometimes, and at other 
times the cause of the deepest sorrow 

My 7, 5, 4, is a nickname. 

My 8, 14, 8, 16, is the name of a beautiful flower. 

My 15, 8, 13, is the name of a bird. 

My 16, 8, 2, is a title. 

My 13 and 2 is a conjunction. 

And my whole is the name of a manufacturing incorporation in a town in 
Massachusetts. J—. 

P. S.—If you should chance to travel this way it would give us great 
pleasure to wait on you at our house. We live qyite near the depot; my 
father’s name is A A The iron works here are owned by Boston 
men mostly, I believe. They are here almost every week, and perhaps you 
may come too some time; if so, don’t fail of calling to see us. We have 
never been in Boston. We hope to next summer. J—. 











I have received both of H. B.’s letters. As soon as his numbers 
are bound they will be sent by express. Here is an extract from 
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his last letter. I am glad my young friend looks upon the boys who 
hooted at the drunken man with a proper feeling of indignation. 
He cannot associate with such boys without harm. 


Ww: , March 1, 1849. 





Dear Sir— 

Whilst Iam writing this letter to you, a great many wicked boys are outside 
stoning and beating a poor old drunken crazy fellow, who once was a very fine 
man. He graduated at college, but took to intemperate habits, and now is a 
miserable, degraded being. He delights in telling stories and funny things. 
Wherever he goes he is hooted at, and stoned. How sad it is that any one 
could have the heart to tease this old man, and, what is worse, to give him 
money to buy rum with! 

To-night there will be fireworks exhibited here in honor of Gen. Taylor. 
Will you publish this 

RIDDLE. 
I am in the fire, but not in the flame ; 
I belong to the master, but not to the dame ; 
I am in the church, but not in the steeple ; 
I belong to the parson, but not to the people. 
H. B. 


The following is very pretty, well written, and well worthy of a 
place in the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. I hope I shall hear from 
“Charlie” again. 

SPRING MORNING. 
See! how mildly o’er yon hills 
Peers the glorious, rising sun ! 
Hark ! the joyous robin trills 
Raptures for each pensive one 


Merrily the snowy lambs 

O’er the mossy knolls are straying ; 
See! around their sober dams 

How the little ones are playing ! 


Everything is glad and gay : 
O, I love the rosy morning, 
With its smiling, golden ray 
Blessing all, and earth adorning ! 
Melrose, Mass. Cuartey H. 


I have received several communications from Mrs. C. Y. B. of 
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Alabama. Iam sincerely thankful for her generous efforts in my 
behalf. 

The following letter contains a very neat enigma, and I want all 
my readers to solve it: 


Mr. Forrester : 
As Maria was so kind as to answer my enigma, I have returned her the 
favor : 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA IN JANUARY NUMBER. 
Year ’s a division of time ; 
I have many a friend with the nickname of Harry ; 
A Yew will be found to be 6, 8, 9, 
Under which the saddest do frequently tarry. 


Who would not like at this season a Pear, 
Or who could enjoy life without a good Ear? 
I’m glad with my Pen, and my very best care, 
To be able to wish you A Happy New Year. 


My little sister Fanny wonders if you would put in one of her make. I 
will send you the following, which, if considered worthy, she would like to 
have inserted. 
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I am composed of 11 letters : 
My 2, 4, 7, is a small sprite. 
My 3, 5, 9, 8, 11, is what most young ladies desire. 
My 9, 5, 6, is a solemn promise. 
My 1, 10, 4, 3, is a loud ery. 
My whole is a prevalent epidemic at this time. 
Boston, January. 8. H. F. 


Dear Mr. Forrester: 

I am very sorry you did not see fit to publish my last puzzle, and I should 
not have ventured to propose the following, if you had not expressed so much 
satisfaction with the postscript. 

A PUZZLE. 


I am a word of nine letters: 
My 3, 4, 1, 1, 9, and 6, is a joiner’s tool. 
My 6, 2, 5 is a substance used in repairing vessels. 
My 3, 7, 5, and 9, is a nuisance found too often in our streets. 
My 8, 4, 7, and 1, is an article indispensable to carpenters. 
My whole is the name of a great statesman and poet. - 
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Never mind, Master D.C. S. As you had your desires gratified 
you can afford to excuse me now for not publishing your “ last 
puzzle.” I know of several people down thes way who were grati- 
fied as well as you. I hope you may never regret your choice. 


Sautem, Mass. 


Mr. Forrester : 

Dear Sir — I am ill with the influenza to-day, and was glad to see another 
number of the Magazine this morning. I thought I would see if I could solve 
the arithmetical problem. I find no other way to do it than to find the inter- 
est and exchange for six months, and add it to 150, and the product is $154 
374 cts. M. F. M. 


The answer given above is not correct. ‘The question was really 
a hard one, and only those who are well versed in exchange and 
discount would be likely to answer it. “ Try, try again.” 


I am composed of 13 letters: 


My 11, 10, 3, 12, is one of the States. 
My 10, 11, 2, 8, 6, is often used in going a journey. 
My 4, 3, 2, 6, is in the road in wet weather. 
My 1, 3, 2, 9, 10, is a kind of tree. 
My 2, 11, 12, 4, is in every house. 
My 2, 6, 5, 11, 2, 8, 6, is very painful. 
My whole is the name of a public school in Boston. 
A.C. R. 


Mr. Forrester : 

Dear Sir— As so many of your little correspondents have written you 
letters, I thought I would try. I wish you a happy new year, though I 
suppose you will think I am late about it. We have concluded to take your 
excellent little Magazine another year. I was very much interested, and so 
were my sisters, with the stories in your Magazine, particularly ‘*‘ The Shet- 
land Adventurers’’ and ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Letters from the Azores.’’ We like to 
take the magazines, because they are so interesting, and when I come to Bos- 
ton I mean to come and see you. You will receive the money with this. 

From your friend, H R. H—. 
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My Grandmother. 


On! let me, dear Grandmother, stand by your knee: 
How calm and how happy you look ! — 

One hand on your crutch is reclining, I see, 
And the other is laid on a book ; 

That book is the Bible — you trust in its truth, 
You fervently dwell on its page ; 

It always, I know, was the guide of your youth, 
And now ’tis the staff of your age. 
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To train my dear mother you early began 
In the path that she afterwards trod ; 

She learned from the Bible her duty to man, 
And also her duty to God ; 

It ever seems ready her spirit to soothe, 
Ever able her thoughts to engage ; 

I trust that I also may love it in youth, 
And continue to love it in age. 


You are always, dear Grandmother, pleased and content, 
And never severe or unkind ; 

You are thankful to God for the good he has sent, 
And in grief you are meek and resigned : 

Your peace is obtained from that volume of truth — 
May it ever your trials assuage ! 

And, oh! may the hopes that it gave you in youth, 
Grow brighter and brighter in age ! 


The Lost Child. 
BY A. D. R. 


Anna Hopson wasa little girl seven years of age, and the daugh- 
ter of one of the early settlers of New England. The little settlement 
where her father resided was called by the name of Plainfield, and 
consisted of perhaps a dozen log houses. A small brook ran through 
it, and after winding around among the forests, for some five miles, 
entered into a broad and handsome river. Its banks were covered 
with lofty oaks and pines, with but little underbrush, and presented 
a wild and romantic view to the eye of the beholder. 

But to the subject of our story. As I have said, Anna was about 
seven years of age. She had lived in America, with her parents, 
only about a year, for they formerly resided in England ; but on ac- 
count of the religious persecution they removed to America. 

At the time they left England, one of Anna’s uncles presented 
her with a young Newfoundland dog. She was very much pleased 
with the gift, and became quite fond of Carlo, (for she called him by 
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that name.) As she was very kind and affectionate towards him, 
he soon became much attached to his little mistress, and followed 
her wherever she went. 

In course of time he became a large dog ; and as he grew older, 
his affection for her did not diminish, but increased. As she had 
no brother or sister, he was her constant companion, the sharer of 
all her sports ; and, except her parents, the dearest object of her af- 
fections. 

One pleasant day in the month of August, while Mr. Hudson was 
absent on business, at a settlement about ten miles distant, accompa- 
nied by Carlo, Anna asked leave of her mother to go into the woods, 
to gather some berries. As she was pretty well acquainted with 
the forest, within half a mile of the house, her mother granted per- 
mission, and taking her basket on her arm, she departed. She soon 
arrived at a place a short distance from the brook, where she found 
some berries, but not so many as she expected ; and after gathering 
a few, she went in search of a place where they were more plenti- 
ful. But she was unsuccessful, and in a few moments went in 
search for more. 

Thus she went on for some time, not reflecting that she was in 
danger of losing her way. At length she arrived at a place 
where berries grew in abundance, and she soon filled her basket, 
and prepared to start for home. But she found, to her great sur- 
prise, that she was utterly at a loss what course to take. Fora long 
time she remained on the spot, and then started in the direction 
which she thought was most likely to lead her home. But she soon 
became convinced that she had taken the wrong course, and so she 
changed her direction. 

Thus she wandered on for several hours, and at length became 
perfectly bewildered. The last rays of the setting sun threw their 
light upon the old gray forest, when she arrived, after all her wan- 
derings, at the bank of the river we have mentioned, about two miles 
below the place where the brook emptied into it. 

As she was very hungry and much exhausted, she made a meal of 
the berries which she had gathered, and finding the hollow trunk ofa 
hemlock tree near by, she creptinto it and soon fell asleep. The gray 
dawn of a summer’s morning had just begun to tinge the eastern 
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sky, when she awoke, and after allaying her thirst from the river, 
she looked around to find some berries for her breakfast. She soon 
found enough to satisfy her hunger, and then, seating herself on the 
trunk of a fallen tree, which projected over the river’s bank, she 
gave herself up to reflection. At length she determined to try once 
more, if she could find the way to her home, and so she arose and 
started in the direction which she thought would lead her there. 
For many long hours she wandered on through the forest, and when 
night approached she found herself, weary and exhausted, at the 
place from which she had started in the morning, and despaired of 
ever seeing her home again. 

It may seem strange that her courage should so soon forsake her, 
but it must be remembered that she was only seven years of age, 
and had become very weary during the day. 

Evening soon came on, and Anna sought her shelter in the hol- 
low tree, to rest, but not to sleep. Fora long time she mused on 
her situation. She thought of her parents and her happy home, 
which was now rendered desolate by her absence, and tears filled her 
dark blue eyes, as she reflected that she might never again behold 
that loved retreat. She thought of the anguish which would rend her 
fond parents’ hearts, on her account, and she knew that they would 
spend many wretched hours thinking of her. Thus she mused for 
a long time, when at length she chanced to gaze upward, and be- 
hold the scenes that there met her eyes. The silvery orb of night 
shone with her pure and holy light, ever and anon darting behind the 
vapory clouds, and then reappearing in view, as if her sight was too 
pure and lovely a thing for earth. ‘“ The stars sparkled like dia- 
monds in the blue vault of heaven,” and the scene was one well 
adapted to soothe and quiet the soul. The mild and lovely scene 
shed a gentle and benign influence over the mind of our heroine, 
and she soon fell asleep. Meanwhile we will leave her, and go to 
see what has become of her parents. 

Mr. Hudson arrived at home on the same day that Anna was lost, 
and her parents were much alarmed because she did not return 
home. Her father, with two or three of his neighbors, procured 
lanterns, and searched for her until nearly midnight, but could dis- 
eover no traces of her. They then returned home very much ex- 
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hausted, but early the next morning the search was renewed; and 
almost every male, together with some of the hardy females of the 
settlement, engaged in it. They divided themselves into companies 
of three or four, and searched the forest for many miles, leaving no 
bush unexamined which was large enough to hide her. 

They shouted her name at every step; but no reply greeted their 
ears. They searched until the approaching darkness warned them 
to return to their homes, but without success. Mr. and Mrs. Hud- 
son obtained no sleep that night, for they feared that Anna was 
already dead, and they were firmly convinced that if she was still 
alive, she could not long survive, unless she was speedily rescued 
from her perilous situation. Their hearts were racked with anxiety, 
and they felt that the suspense in which they were kept was more 
dreadful than the news of her death would have been. But was 
their child still alive? They surmised and doubted as to her fate, 
until they were wearied, but to no purpose ; and they felt that their 
burden was indeed greater than they could bear. ‘Their child, the 
centre of all their hopes, the source of their dearest joys, and the 
dearest object of their affections, their only child, her for whom they 
had labored so long, whom they had watched over in infancy and 
childhood, in sickness and health, was lost! and had perhaps fallen 
a prey to some wild beast! 

With such thoughts and conjectures as these, they occupied the 
long hours of night, and at the first approach of dawn they arose, 
and ate their morning meal, for they wished to lose no time, as every 
moment was now precious. 

During that day all the people of the settlement, both male and 
female, who were able to render any assistance, were engaged in 
searching the forests, but without success, for they supposed it im- 
possible for her to wander as far as she really had. All this time 
Carlo had manifested great grief at the absence of his young mis- 
tress, and was constantly whining and running from place to place, 
that he might discover her. The afternoon of the third day he went 
a great distance into the forest, and very singularly discovered her 
sitting on the stem of the tree of which we have spoken, almost 
worn out with hunger and fatigue. The sufferings she had endured 
on account of her want of food, (for this day she had been so un- 
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fortunate that she had procured but few berries,) and the anxiety 
she had suffered thinking of her parents and home, had greatly 
preyed upon her mind, and her nerves were very much excited. 

As soon as Carlo discovered her he was very much pleased, and 
to testify his joy he uttered a loud bark. Owing to the excited state 
of her nerves, she suddenly started on hearing him, lost her balance, 
and fell into the river. Carlo saw her fall, and with one bound 
sprang into the water, seized her by the arm, and dragged her upon 
the shore. All this was the work of a moment, and she experienced 
no injury except a thorough wetting in river water. When she saw 
the innocent cause of her alarm, she felt that she had indeed found 
her friend ; and never was there a happier meeting between one of 
the canine and one of the human species. Carlo appeared as much 
pleased as herself, and ran around her, frisking his tail to testify his 
joy at finding his mistress. 

Anna soon reflected that he probably knew the way home, and 
that if she followed him he would be likely to lead her there. On 
his part, he seemed to understand her wishes, and would start off a 
little distance and then return, and gaze up into her face as if to 
say, “ Follow me, and I will soon lead you home.” Although she 
was very weary and weak, she determined to follow him, as the last 
chance of reaching home. He appeared very much pleased at this, 
and went forward, selecting the best path for her that he could find 
in the trackless forest. 

As she was very weak she could make but slow progress, and as 
it was along distance for her to travel, she became very weary ; 
but she urged herself onward, for she felt that life or death depended 
on her efforts. Thus they proceeded for several miles, and at length 
they emerged from the forest in sight of her father’s residence, just 
as the sun had set. She proceeded on by the side of Carlo a short 
distance, but her weary limbs refused to do their service, blindness 
came over her, and she sunk senseless to the earth. For a moment 
Carlo stood over her licking her face, as if to recall her ; but finding 
he could not, he proceeded immediately to the house, where he found 
Mr. and Mrs. Hudson, who had just returned from searching for 
Anna, and had given up all hopes of ever seeing her alive. 

He soon succeeded in attracting their attention, and as he was evi- 
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dently endeavoring to persuade them to follow him, a new ray of 
hope sprang up in their hearts. Mr. Hudson immediately followed 
him, hoping, but hardly daring to expect, that he might find his 
child. Carlo soon led him to the spot, and he discovered Anna ly- 
ing upon the ground, and concluded that she had fainted, for he saw 
signs of life. But how changed was her appearance! The rosy 
hue of her cheek had left it, and it was pale and pallid. Her laugh- 
ing blue eyes were dull and sunken; her jet-black hair was mat- 
ted and covered with burs. Her frock had been torn by the brush, 
and she indeed presented a pitiful aspect to the sight of her father. 
But he took her in his arms and carried her to the house, and laid 
her upon a bed, feeling that the lost was indeed found. The proper 
restoratives were applied, and her parents soon had the satisfaction 
of seeing her recover from the fainting fit; but it was many weeks 
ere she recovered from the effects of her excitement and exposure. 
She ever after was an inseparable friend of Carlo, “ for,” said she, 
“ he has once saved my life; and ought I not to treat him kindly 
to repay him for it ?” 

The story of Anna and her faithful dog has been handed down 
to her descendants, and even now it is often rehearsed by them, to 
some little group of auditors. 


Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 
CHAPTER VII. 


[To my youne Reapers :— 

I owe more than half of an apology to my young friends, for the 
long interim between the sixth and seventh chapters. I shall be 
encouraged by the interest manifested in this account of life in the 
Northern Seas, “ not to do so again.” 


As the boatmen drew in their oars, after having given a few vig- 
orous strokes, which sent them promptly to the wharf, where their 
boat was to be secured, Mr. Roberts looked up the harbor of Ler- 
wick, for the first time, so occupied had he been in an interesting 
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conversation with Maurice, and discovered a vessel lying at the 
wharf, which a second glance convinced him was one of his own 
whalemen. Why there he could hardly imagine. Hastening up 
the wharf he met the captain, whose honest, weather-beaten face 
shone with sincere satisfaction at meeting his employer and friend. 
His story was quickly told. After leaving Shetland in May he sailed 
north, and during the two first weeks in June, within the Arctic 
Circle, he had captured eleven whales, which yielded thirteen hun- 
dred barrels of oil. Having lost two boats and half of their lines, 
he had thought best to make this port, and store the oil to be taken 
to London by some vessel later in the season, which had not been so 
fortunate as to obtain a full cargo. 

“And do you propose trying your luck again this season around 
those icebergs?” asked Mr. Roberts. 

“ With your approval, sir, if we can procure boats and tackle 
here,” answered the young whaler. 

“ Well, come to my lodgings in the morning,” said Mr. Roberts, 
‘‘and we will see what can be done.” 

After a bountiful supper, which Mr. Roberts had urged his young 
friends to remain to partake of with him, they assured him it would 
be long ere their present excursion was forgotten; and with many 
thanks for his generous kindness, bade him farewell, and hastened 
to their homes, 

As Maurice approached the humble cottage, where those he most 
loved on earth were perhaps waiting his coming, it seemed to him 
as if the beautiful summer twilight gave his home charms he had 
never known before. And as the thought flashed across his mind 
that his own mother’s voice was not there to welcome his return, 
the tear of regret which it started was changed to one of gratitude, 
that that sad bereavement had introduced him to One who was more 
to him than parents or kindred. 

Maurice laid his hand gently upon the latch, when he heard the 
well-known voice of his father, saying, —‘‘ Maurice seems to have 
been long away, my child. I had hoped to see him under our roof 
again this night.” 

With what interest did he listen for the first accents of that 
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“ Life would be long, sir,” replied Mary, “ were we to live separ- 
ated from those we love. I pray no accident may have befallen 
Maurice. You know that I feel for him more than a sister’s affec- 
tion.” 

“All returned, with its unworthy object,” exclaimed Maurice, as 
he sprang into the room. 

Towards the close of the next afternoon Mr. Roberts was seen 
riding up to the door. Having alighted and inquired after the fam- 
ily, he took a seat and made known his errand. He had concluded 
to visit Iceland, and spend a month there. One of his whalemen 
being in port, he proposed taking a passage with Captain Royce 
direct for that remote island. Having enjoyed Maurice’s society so 
highly during their late excursion, he had come to engage him, this 
time, for a compensation which he hoped would be satisfactory, for a 
fellow-voyager. The ship would probably be ready to sail in four 
days, and he trusted Maurice would feel disposed to oblige him 
again by consenting to accompany him. 

During the long evenings of the Shetland winter Maurice had 
read much of this interesting country, which now he had so good an 
opportunity of visiting. He had read of the uninterrupted day from 
May to September, and of the brightness of those summer beams 
reflected from the numerous snow and ice-capped Jokuls, as the fre- 
quent winds drove from their gleaming peaks the clouds that so 
soon gather in that hazy atmosphere. Often had he discussed with 
the good minister the probable causes of the boiling springs, which 
form so interesting a feature in the geography of Iceland. And how 
often had he, too, expressed a wish to see Mt. Hecla, that vast vol- 
cano, opening to internal fires raging alike beneath the Arctic Circle 
and Equatorial regions ' 

It was then with a thrill of joy that he thanked his kind friend for 
the offer just made, but aware of his connection with others, whose 
wishes he always respected, he left the acceptance of that offer with 
them, 

Mary and her father both realized how strong was Maurice’s de- 
sire to see more of the northern latitudes, and they saw how favor- 
able an opportunity was here presented. Forgetting alike the sac- 
tifice of their own happiness by his absence, they with one voice 
advised him to go, 
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The hour for their evening meal having arrived, Mr. Wilkins 
urged their friend to remain with them and partake of their simple 
fare. Mary spread a snow-white cloth on the table before them, and 
soon all were seated around, partaking, with grateful hearts, of an 
acceptable meal. 

‘What stories I shall have to tell my two daughters on my return 
to London,” said Mr. Roberts, “ of the little Shetland housewife.” 

“T hope you will bring them with you to see our country next 
summer,” said Mary, her modest face covering with blushes. 

When the meal was over, Maurice saddled a pony and accompa- 
nied Mr. Roberts a part of the way to Lerwick. During the ride 
they arranged some preliminaries for the voyage. Maurice called 
on some of his friends, on his return, to inform them of his expected 
visit to the island, from whence the cinders had often fallen on their 
shores. Alfred said, “My dear fellow, I don’t know how we shall 
get along without you; but if you go, be all eyes and ears, won’t 
you?” Maurice laughed, and said he would use a pair of each to 
their utmost capacity. 

Mary improved the time previous to Maurice’s departure, with 
the assistance of a willing neighbor, to arrange his wardrobe. Noth- 
ing was wanting which could add to his comfort that she could 
supply. 

At length the appointed day arrived, and Maurice going on board 
waved his adieus to his many friends as the vessel, before a brisk 
wind, left the spug harbor of Lerwick far behind. The wind con- 
tinued favorable during the whole day, and before the sun dis- 
appeared they had passed, at a distance, Unst, where so recently had 
been spent, by some on board, many happy hours. 

The crew of the vessel was composed of Englishmen. Their 
captain for the first time had the command of a ship. He was quite 
a young man, and much beloved by the crew. His orders were 
given in a kind tone, and were promptly obeyed. ‘Two of the crew 
had been with him the previous year, when he acted as mate, and 
gave Maurice the particulars of an incident of no common peril. 

“ We were cruising off the coast of Africa,” said one of the sail- 
ors, ‘‘ near the Equator, and one morning spied, to the leeward, sev- 
eral whales. 'n great haste the boats were all lowered and manned. 
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As we had seen no whales for more than a week, all were eager to 
fasten to one. 

“The captain left the ship in command of the second mate, with 
orders to keep as near to the boats as possible. Calling to the dif- 
ferent boats, he directed them to fasten each to a whale, if they 
were able. Our chief mate, Captain Royce there, stood at our 
helm, and said he, ‘ My lads, let us aim for the foremost one — he’s 
good for a hundred barrels.’ All that we could do at the oars, we 
did. Our boat quivered as it bounded over the waves. We rowed 
in this manner for an hour, during which the whale we had singled 
out tacked and led us off in a different direction. At last we ap- 
proached the huge monster, when the mate sprang to the bows, and 
seizing the harpoon, poised it a moment in his arm, and then buried 
it deep in the side of the whale. He immediately dived, and we 
paid out the line. After a few minutes he rose about fifty yards off, 
and started away from us with great swiftness. We kept the boat 
in his wake, drawn by the line, but such was his speed through the 
water that we were afraid to attempt keeping up with the monster, 
and so let nearly all our line gradually run out. Justas soon as he 
slackened, we pulled in the line, and after some time found ourselves 
alongside our game again. This time the mate threw the lance. 
At the instant the boat was sent back by the oars. But the whale 
seemed frantic with.agony. He writhed in the water, dying it with 
his blood. At length, as if discovering his enemies, he darted towards 
the boat, and upset it in an instant. Fortunately no one of us was 
injured ; and after recovering from our surprise we swam to the 
boat, now at some distance, and endeavored to climb up on to the 
keel. This we all suceeeded in doing, when a wave shook the 
boat, on whose slippery bottom we had so feeble a hold, and off we 
slipped into the water again. After much labor, having regained 
our position the second time, we saw at the boat’s side the fins of 
sharks peering out of the water! Now, my young friend,” con- 
tinued the sailor, “it won’t do for a whaleman to be easily fright- 
ened. We were in a bad fix this time, for no ship or boat could we 
see far or near. We had run away from them or they from us. 
Our mate said, ‘ Boys, this boat must be righted, sharks or no 
sharks. All hang on one side, and over she goes.’ It did go, and 
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we splashed into the water the third ttme. We helped the smallest 
man in, who with his hat bailed out the water. While this was 
going on we thrashed the water with our arms, and kicked all we 
could without snapping our toes off, and finally, not having had a 
single ‘ bite,’ we all got in. 

*“ We now discovered that we were clear of the sharks, and also 
clear of the oars! There was not one to be seen. After looking into 
each other’s eyes a few minutes the question was asked, ‘ What’s 
to be done?’ ‘Cheer up, my boys, don’t be discouraged,’ said the 
mate; ‘all go to the stern of the boat.’ We did so, not knowing 
for what purpose. We soon saw, for the mate jumped upon the ele- 
vated bows, and began to look carefully around. ‘I see one,’ he 
exclaimed, after a minute’s observation ; and throwing off some of 
his dress he plunged into the sea and swam towards the oar. After 
he had swam half a dozen rods, we saw him look back, and from 
the efforts he made then we knew he saw a shark following him! 

‘We watched him while every moment seemed an hour, until he 
reached the oar. As he turned with it for the boat we soon saw that 
the shark was again near him. Every exertion which a man could 
make for life, he now put forth ; and by keeping the water in a foam 
around him, he succeeded in reaching us with the oar, the fish all 
the while close behind him. 

“The boat was soon headed in the direction we supposed the ship; 
and to our glad surprise, after an hour’s scudling, we saw along the 
horizon the white top-gallants of our Betsey-Ann, 

‘Perhaps you have never seen a whale harpooned at sea,” said 
the sailor to Maurice, after some minutes had been spent discussing 
his story. Maurice assured him he had not, but should enjoy it ex- 
ceedingly. ‘“ We may fall in with a spouter before we come to the 
island where we are to set you down,” continued the sailor, “in 
which case jump into a boat and see how you like the fun.” 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon of the second day the 
crew were hailed by the young man stationed in the crow’s nest at 
the mast-head, who cried out that he discovered an object ahead like 
a frigate with all her sails set. The curiosity of all on board was 
excited by the information. The captain’s glass was directed to the 
supposed vessel, and after a moment’s attentive observation he 
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looked up at the boy, and through his trumpet said, “‘ You lubber, 
it ’s an iceberg !” 

While the ship was nearing the iceberg, for the next half hour, 
many stories were related, by the captain and crew, of the vast fields 
of ice they had seen, detached from the land or coasts, where they 
had formed by violent winds, and driven southward. As the polar 
hear watches on these masses of ice for the seals which he captares 
and greedily devours, it often happens that he is borne far away 
from the main land, when the iceberg embarks on its voyage. 

The vast pile before them was dripping under the influence of a 
milder atmosphere, and that portion below the surface, also, was 
thawing faster in the warmer sea. ‘The vessel was steered within 
about four hundred yards of the iceberg, to give all an opportunity 
to realize its vast proportions. It was indeed a grand spectacle ; 
perhaps the accumulation of centuries, moving before a north-east 
wind, slowly through that element in which it would soon disappear. 

It was with no little joy that the sharp eyes of the young passen- 
ger spied, in a crevice in the side of the iceberg, the shaggy form of 
a huge white bear. 

A boat was instantly lowered, and the younger portion of the 
crew, with Maurice, jumped in and pulled away to give battle to the 
savage beast. As they approached him they sent half a dozen 
bullets around his ears, to arouse him from his reclining position. 
The bear sprang upon his feet and growled fiercely at them. As he 
was twenty feet above the water they felt secure from his attempt- 
ing to jump down and swim towards them. So, taking aim at his 
heart and eyes, they discharged another volley. Tough as was the 
hide of this bear, some of the balls wounded him. 

Before leaving the vessel, the second mate, who commanded the 
party, was ordered, if the bear leaped into the water, to make for 
the ship immediately. As the bear plunged into the water with a 
furious growl, which plainly showed he had too much life for a wa- 
ter combat, the mate told the men to lay on to the oars. Maurice 
stood up and fired several guns at the bear, which only made him 
more eagerly pursue them. ‘The last man had but jumped from the 
boat when the bear seized a part of it in his teeth, and in an instant 
made a large breach in its side. All of the crew now saw they had 
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got to defend themselves from a half-starved white bear of the larg- 
est size. Each one held a weapon. Musket balls had no effect 
upon his shaggy sides, and only increased his tremendous ferocity. 
Leaving the boat he swam to the ship’s side, and grasping the an- 
chor chains, was about to spring on deck. Captain Royce, alarmed, 
thrust a spear into his open mouth, and Maurice, at the same moment, 
plunged a long knife deep into his breast, inflicting a mortal wound. 
The enraged animal closed his jaws on the spear and shivered the 
handle as if it had been a reed, then loosening his hold on the ves- 
sel’s side, he struck Maurice a blow with one of his paws and fell 


with him into the sea. B. 


Florie. 


I Love the prattle of a child, 

So artless, gushing, free and wild; 
With half coquettish hoyden air, 

They toss about the waving hair ; 
Confess their likings and dislikes — 
Speak out, howe’er the subject strikes ; 
And wind their wiles around your heart, 
Until you cannot from them part. 


I wish you could our Florie see, 

An artless child ’tween two and three ; 
Who trots about where’er I go, 

And always asks, ‘‘ Why do you so?’’ 
She speaks quite plain, and talks so fast, 
She is among the magpies classed. 
Never a fretful word or tone, 

Hath little Florie ever shown ; 

But judgment like a mind matured, 

As though to crosses oft enured. 


Perchance she doth an apple spy, 

For her little hand to reach, too high ; 
The quick inquiry, ‘‘ Give it me?” 

I answer, ‘‘ Busy, don’t you see !”’ 
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‘* Tn a minute — then you will ;”’ 


~ 

ct Her pleading lip entreats, until, 

y Unable longer to withstand, 

* I place it in her little hand ; 

1, And then, with basket on her arm, 

‘ The apple, snug, secured from harm, 
. She takes a nib and drops it in, 

d. Then bends her head to look within ; 

le And eats and talks, and talks and eats, 

S- And pit-a-pats her little feet, 

lh Forever round and round the house, 


As brisk and busy as a mouse ; 

If asked to do a thing she spurns, 
Each shoulder gives a shrug by turns ; 
And if you urge, she will not grant,— 
** Ma says I mustn’t, and I can't!” 


And when the evening draweth near, 

And one by one the lights appear, 

She lays her little frock aside, 

And wrapped in night-gown, large and wide, 

Her chattering tongue begins to tease : 

‘¢ Tell me a story — will you, please ?”’ 

‘*¢ What shall it be about, my pet ? 

About the mouse that gnawed the net *?’’ 

** No, no, tell me about a dog, 

Or else about a great hig frog !”’ 
When those are told, she asks for more, 
And half exhausts my little store. 
‘* Tell me about Red-Riding-Hood ?”’ 
And I go on to please her mood ; 
Until her little sparkling eyes 
Grow small and smaller still in size ; 
Then she repeats her evening prayer, 
And thanks her Maker for his care, 
Asks him to bless her dear mamma, 
And all her friends where’er they are ; 
To please to take the kindest care, 
And make him good — of brother Clare ; 
And then she bids a last good night, 
And shuts her eyes till morning light. 

Pomfret, Ct. 
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John O’Groat’s House. 


Scenes in Europe. 
CHAPTER II. 


I Lert our travellers, inthe January number, just emerging from 
the mouth of the river Thames. We shall not need to go out of 
sight of the land at present, but keep along up the eastern coast of 
England and Scotland; not so near as to be able to see many ob- 
jects upon the land distinctly, yet we must keep the dim outlines of 
the mountains in view, as a kind of guide. It is much safer for 
mariners to keep a good distance from the shore. Then, in case a 
sudden storm should come on, they have a good offing, that is, a 
long space between themselves and the land, in which to work or 
manage their vessels. The fate of such vessels as chance to be near 
a rocky coast, and in a wind blowing directly ashore, is often terri- 
ble indeed. Scarcely a winter passes during which we do not hear 
of many ships driven ashore and of many lives lost. 

As we approach the northerly extremity of Scotland, we can see 
upon the rocks the famous John O’Groat’s house, a picture of which 
you will find at the beginning of this chapter. This celebrated man 
and his brothers, it is supposed, originally came from Holland, and 
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took up their residence in this remote part of Scotland. In process 
of time, their families having increased, eight different proprietors 
possessed the estate among them. Every year they held a meeting 
to celebrate the day on which they settled on the coast. On one of 
these occasions, a violent dispute arose respecting the privilege of 
sitting at the head of their table, and some other trivial matters, 
which threatened for a time to disperse the colony entirely. John 
O’Groat, whom we may justly suppose to be the wisest man among 
them, entreated them to forbear. He pictured in glowing oolors the 
peace and happiness which they had hitherto enjoyed, showed them 
the folly and danger of repeated disagreements, and said if they be- 
gan to divide and quarrel, their neighbors would take their property 
and expel them from the country. He proposed to build an apart- 
ment in such a form that every man might consider himself master ; 
and this would prevent disputes at their meetings. They then sep- 
arated, and he built a room, apart from the house, with eight sides, 
with a door and window at each side, and a table in the middle, of 
the same form. At their next meeting, he desired each to enter at 
his own door, and sit at the head of the table, he agreeing to take 
the last seat. By this simple contrivance any dispute with regard 
to rank was prevented, and their former harmony and good humor 
were restored. 

What boy or girl aboard of our ship does not look upon that 
dreary old house, and think better of Johnny than of his brothers ? 
Yet he gave up his seat for the sake of peace, and was the servant 
of those who were certainly no better, I think not quite as good, as 
himself, and all to preserve harmony. In this disposition, at any 
rate, try to imitate John O’Groat. But we must leave his old house, 
surrounded by rocks, the dashing waves and the screaming sea- 
birds, and turn our vessel a little to the north-west, and steer for 
Iceland. 

As we pass along we shall have a distant view of the Orkney 
Islands, of which there are about thirty in number, situated in the 
stormy ocean to the north of Scotland. Only a few of them are in- 
habited, the others being visited occasionally for pasturage, fishing, 
or catching wild-fowls, countless millions of which inhabit the rocky 
coasts of all these and the neighboring islands. 
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On Pomona, the principal island of the group, which is about 
thirty-three miles long and nine broad, is the town of Kirkwall, with 
the cathedral of St. Magnus, so towering, stately, and capacious, as to 
excite the astonishment of the traveller, who would not expect to meet 
with such a building at the very extremity, as it were, of the world. 
Not only sea-fowl, but eagles, falcons, and kites, are found upon 
these islands. The eagles are so strong that they make sad havoc 
among the young cattle and sheep; and instances of their carrying 
off children are known. He who destroys an eagle is now entitled 
to a hen from every house in the parish in which it is killed. The 
heath on the hills shelters grouse, plover, and other game ; while 
the cultivated valleys support considerable numbers of small black 
cattle, horses and sheep. 

The chief produce of the land is an inferior kind of barley and 
oats ; and though most garden vegetables may be raised in enclosed 
yards, yet out of them there are no trees larger than hazel-bushes. 
The nights are rarely very dark, being frequently lighted by the 
aurora borealis, which is remarkably brilliant in these northern 
regions. 

Further north we shall pass, but at a greater distance, the Shet- 
land Islands, another group, differing very little from the Orkneys. 
These have been so graphically described in the adventures of 
Maurice Wilkins, that we will not stop there, but pass on towards 
Iceland. 

That part of the ocean lying north of Europe and Iceland, is 
called the Icy Sea, and is famous for its whale fishery. I gave a 
full description of the whale in a former number, and the mode of 
taking them. 

The further north we go the colder it is; so that, in the parts 
towards the north pole, the whole ocean is covered with ice, and all 
the land with snow; scarcely any spots being inhabited. Yet great 
endeavors have been made to penetrate through these seas in the 
summer time, and to pass by the great polar basin through Behr- 
ing’s Straits, from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans ; and also to 
reach the north pole for the purpose of making astronomical and 
other observations in relation to the tides, the shape of the earth, 
and so forth. The adventures of those who have thus braved the 
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terrors of these frozen regions, form the most surprising narratives 
we have. The cold is at times so intense that even spirituous liquors 
are frozen to the lips of the drinker, and the mercury in the ther- 
mometer is congealed for weeks together. Islands of ice, many thou- 
sand feet in bulk, float and occupy these immense seas; and if 
unfortunately a ship should get between those floating mountains, 
her destruction would be inevitable, if they come in contact before 
she can escape. The strongest vessel ever built would be no more 
than an egg-shell to resist the crash. Another great peril is the 
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freezing of the sea around the ship, by which the crew are often 
fatally imprisoned. Many have thus perished. A few years ago a 
vessel appeared off the coast of Greenland, which you know is a 
very cold country, with no one on board to guide her. On reaching 
her the deck was five or six feet deep with snow. Her hatches 
were forced open, and on entering the cabin a most appalling sight 
presented itself. ‘The crew were all found dead, frozen to death ; 
and from a paper discovered on one of them they must have been in 
that state for years! 

The engraving represents the shooting of bears on the ice, a diver- 
sion very common with the seamen in their leisure time. The 
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attachment of these animals to their young is very remarkable. A 
she-bear, after her cubs had been killed, was herself shot, and died 
fondly licking her mangled and bleeding progeny. This might have 
been sport to the hunters, but, inasmuch as there was no kind of 
necessity for thus slaying these savage beasts, it appears to me to 
have been an act of wanton cruelty. 

As I have stated, there have been several expeditions sent out 
within the last fifty years for the purpose of penetrating to the north 
pole, but in spite of the zealous and persevering efforts of the offi- 
cers appointed to conduct them, the impassable barrier presented by 
the ice has prevented the accomplishment of this object. The 
islands of ice generally rise from fifty to two hundred feet above the 
surface of the sea, and seven or eight times as much is below 
water. Sometimes the winds and waves heap up these vast masses 
of ice one upon another to the height of several hundred feet; and 
when they separate the noise resembles distant thunder. These 
large masses are only found near some high rocky coast. North of 
Europe they are rarely met with, but as we approach Baffin’s Bay 
and Greenland they increase in size and number. 

The most daring attempt to reach the north pole was made by 
Parry and Ross in 1827. They sailed from England in April, and 
arrived upon the northerly coast of the island of Spitzbergen, which 
you knew is directly north of Europe, early in June. They spent 
some time in finding a harbor in which to leave their vessel. At 
last they found a nice little bay, where they anchored their vessel, 
and prepared to steer their boats towards the pole. 

Perhaps I ought to say that until 1827 it had generally been be- 
lieved that all that part of the sea north of Spitzbergen was one 
vast field of ice, level and fixed. Such at least had been the reports 
of navigators who had visited that island. Many even supposed 
that a carriage with rein-deer, properly furnished and prepared, 
might be driven over hundreds of miles in extent with comparative 
ease. Making their plans upon this belief, Captains Parry and Ross 
had two boats built, some thirty feet in length, as strong as they 
could be made, and furnished with every convenience for a cold and 
inclement voyage. They were so arranged that they could be taken 
through the water or over the ice, which they expected to meet 
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These were taken on board the vessel, and as soon as they had 
properly taken care of the party who were to remain at Spitzbergen 
with the ship, these boats were launched, their provisions and cloth- 
ing taken on board, their compasses, chronometers and other arti- 
cles examined, and the party, which consisted of about thirty men, 
all told, set sail towards the north. For the first hundred miles they 
met with but little ice or other impediment. Soon they began to 
meet floating ice, so that their progress every day became less 
and less. At length they arrived at what they supposed to be a firm 
field of ice. Their boats were drawn out, and they commenced 
dragging them over the ice, which, to their great disappointment, 
was, in many places, rough and wet with sea-water. They came 
to numerous pools, where they were obliged to launch their boats 
and cross over, so that very little progress could be made. Still 
they toiled on, hoping they might meet with better travelling as they 
approached the pole. At last the officers found, much to their dis- 
appointment, that the ice they were upon was floating towards the 
south, at the rate of four miles in each day; which, in consequence 
of the difficulties met with, was nearly as much as they travelled 
north. They persevered, however, for many days, until more than 
half of their season had passed, but with no better success. They 
only advanced three or four miles in a day, and they were obliged 
to give up and return to Spitzbergen, where they arrived in safety. 
They reached, very nearly, the eighty-third degree of north lati- 
tude ; the most northerly point ever yet reached by man, being only 
about four hundred and fifty miles from the north pole. So far as 
the weather was concerned they report that there could not have 
been the slightest difficulty in reaching it, but other causes com- 
pelled them to return, and it is by no means improbable that a few 
more years will see the object fully accomplished. 

But we have an island in sight. It is Iceland. We will sail 
round its northern coast, shining and glistening as it is with icy 
walls, and bring our vessel into its principal harbor at Reikaivik. 


M. H. 
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Forrester’s Evenings at Home. 
THE ATMOSPHERE. 


M. F. Well, my young friends, I am glad tosee you assembled 
so early. When I promised to spend one evening in each month in 
familiar conversations upon useful topics, I did not think you would 
manifest so much interest in our meetings. But we must not be 
selfish in our search after knowledge. I have a very great number 
of boys and girls who claim to be my friends, and who cannot be 
present here to-night. How shall we manage ? 

George Lincoln. Publish our proceedings in your Magazine. 

M. F. A good thought, George. Will you all agree to it? 

All. Yes, yes, yes, do. 

M. F. But then another difficulty arises. We have no repori- 
er. However,I will try to do that. So, Miss Flora, call in your 
father and mother, and we will begin. But what shall be our sub- 
ject for to-night ? 

Henry Lincoln. As we do not know exactly what course you 
propose taking, we have decided to have you choose a subject to- 
night. 

M. F. Well, let me see. As I got out of the cars to-night a 
blast of wind blew my hat off, and carried it off several rods. A lit- 
tle girl seeing my hat running away, ran and caught it for me. | 
propose saying something to-night about the Atmosphere. 

All. Agreed. 

M. F. We are too apt to overlook the wonders of things which 
are before us every day; but we shall see very shortly that nothing 
is too insignificant for notice. The Earth, upon which we live, is 
surrounded with a gaseous body, called the atmosphere, or air. |i 
is composed of 78 parts nitrogen, 20 parts oxygen, 1 part of 
carbon, and 1 part of an aqueous vapor. Wave your hand back 
and forth, and you can feel the atmosphere, though you cannot see it 


_When it is put in motion it is called wind. It was the atmosphere 


in motion that blew my hat off. It is that which enables Henry © 
fly his kite, which drives the wind-mill and sails the ships. 
Henry. How far does the atmosphere extend upwards ? 
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M. F. The precise point can never be known. It is certain 
that by far the largest portion is within fifteen miles of the Earth’s 
surface. As we ascend, the air becomes thinner, and thinner; and 
by various experiments it is supposed that at about forty-five miles 
from the surface of the éarth the atmosphere ceases. People who as- 
cend high mountains, or who go up in balloons, tell you how difficult 
it is to breathe, in consequence of the rarity or thinness of the air. 

Flora Lincoln. Why is it more difficult to breathe on the top 
of a mountain than ina valley? Is there not air on the top of the 
highest mountains ? 

M. F. I will tell you. The’ oxygen in the air supports life. 
The nitrogen, on the contrary, is poisonous, and is thrown off every 
time we breathe. Now on the top of a mountain the air is thinner 
than at the surface, and consequently we should not get near as 
much oxygen at two breaths as we should in a valley at one. The 
two gases are separated in the lungs, and they have double labor to 
perform to collect oxygen sufficient for the support of life. 

George. Is there any atmosphere in the water ? 

M. F. Certainly; and air is as necessary for fishes as for men, 
and women, and boys, and girls. If you should put a fish in a bot- 
tle of water and cork it tight, the fish would die very soon. Every- 


thing seems to be fitted for its own peculiar element, and though our. 


lungs cannot breathe in water, fishes have gills, which enable them 
to do so. . 

The nitrogen gas which is breathed out of your chest cannot again 
be used by others, on account of its poisonous qualities. If you were 
closed in an air-tight room, you would die as soon as you had breathed 
all the oxygen gas. To prove this you need not try it yourself, or 
upon any living creature. The same process which goes on in the 
burning of a candle, or fire, goes on in your body, and keeps you 
warm. In breathing, a small portion of your body is consumed, as 
the candle is, and that heat is produced which makes and keeps you 
warm. In the place of a breathing animal, we can therefore use a 
lighted candle, because they are much alike in this respect. If we 
find that a lighted candle goes out in air which has been repeatedly 
used, then we may conclude that it is unfit to sustain life. Take a 
thin piece of cork, and put a candle wick and a bit of tallow upon 
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it, just enough to make a blaze ; and having placed it upon a saucer 
or plate, light the wick and place a tumbler over it. The wick will 
burn a short time, flicker, and then go entirely out. Can any one 
tell me the reason why ? 

Henry. I think Ican. The flame consumes the oxygen gas; 
and then, not having anything to live upon, goes out. 

M. F. Right. And what is there left in the tumbler ? 

Henry. The nitrogen. 

M. F. Right again; otherwise called carbonic acid gas. Now 
lift the saucer from the table and turn the whole apparatus upside 
down, so that the saucer may be on the top of the glass. Light a 
taper; and, having carefully removed the saucer from the tumbler, 
dip it into the air in the glass; it will immediately extinguish the 
flame. This experiment can be tried several times, and proves con- 
clusively that the air is poisonous, because that which extinguishes 
flame, if taken into the organs of breathing, is fatal to animal 
life. Ihave known many children who, from fear or some other 
cause, sleep with their heads under the bed-clothes in cold win- 
ter nights. Now nothing could be more ruinous to their health. 
They breathe, over and over again, some of the bad air which has 
already been thrown off from their lungs, and which should be per- 
mitted to move away. Many become ill from this practice. Warmth 
should be secured by sufficient clothes upon your bed, but never 
place your heads under the bedding, and breathe bad air—it will 
make your faces turn pale, your spirits low, and it may shorten your 
lives. 

The poisonous air, or gas, which is left in the tumbler does not 
fly off at the top when the saucer is removed — it remains settled in 
the bottom of the glass. It is heavier than common air. This ex- 
plains why it is very apt to accumulate at the bottom of deep cellars 
and wells, or other places which are not disturbed by draughts of 
fresh air. In these places the gas settles down, just as it settles 
down in the tumbler; and if ignorant men go down thoughtlessly 
into such places, they are very liable to be suffocated by it. Men 
who are accustomed to such places, perform your experiment with a 
lighted candle before risking their lives; that is, they let down a 
lighted candle to the bottom. If the candle goes out, they know that 
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the deadly gas is there, and that any person who went into it would 
be suffocated. 

George. Would the oxygen gas alone support life ? 

M. F. No. It would be almost as fatal as the other, though its 
effects would not be as instantaneous. The qualities of each seem 
to be in a degree counterbalanced by the other, so that a proper equi- 
librium is formed. A piece of hard steel wire will burn ina jar of 
pure oxygen gas, almost as readily as a piece of cotton twine. Of 
this, however, I must speak at another time. 

Flora. Pray, Mr. Forrester, why does fire always burn up- 
ward ? 

M. F. Because the effect of heat is to rarify or expand the 
air, and thereby to render it lighter. This causes it to rise, in order 
to give its place to that which is heavier. Did you never stand 
upon a bridge and watch the bubbles of air which frequently rise 
from the bottom ? 

Flora. O yes; often. 

M. F. Air is much lighter than water, and these bubbles es- 
cape from the earth at the bottom, and rise to the surface. When 
neighbor Holmes’ house was on fire, you remember all the neigh- 
bors wanted to rush in and remove the furniture, but the head en- 
gineer said no, the doors must not be opened. And he answered 
very properly, for the roof was then on fire; and had the doors been 
opened a column of fresh air would have rushed up through the 
house, and furnished more oxygen for the flames, thus increasing 
their fury. By keeping the doors closed, the fire was partly stifled, 
and ladders were brought, and the fire extinguished. All this is 
easily seen and accounted for when we realize that heated air rises, 
and other air rushes in to supply its place. 

But I have said enough for the present. I hope to see you all, 
and many more, at our next meeting, when our subject will be 
Water. In the mean time study the subject well, and be ready 
to ask any questions you like about it. Those who cannot at- 
tend our meeting may write to me, and their questions will be 
attended to all the same. Good night. 
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A Residence among the Indians. 
CHAPTER VII. 


I tearNnep from the captain of the steam-boat, who was the 
bearer of a letter to me from my friends, that the boat would stay 
but one week, this time, so I set about preparing my affairs at once. 
I took passage for myself and Jollie, and had his Indian dresses 
changed, his long flowing locks of hair cut off, and the paint washed 
off from his face, so that in a little while he made a very respecta- 
ble appearance ; and I hoped, by the time we should reach home, he 
would hardly be supposed by any one to have lived most of his days 
among the savages. In this I was not mistaken. I employed every 
spare moment in teaching him to read, to speak the English lan- 
guage correctly, and such other matters as I supposed would be 
most useful to him among civilized people. He learned very rapidly, 
and I soon had the satisfaction of seeing a very great improvement, 
both in his manners and his intelligence. 

In the mean time the men at the fort were busy in preparing the 
boat for her departure. Bales of goods were trundled out of her 
hold, carried up the bank, and safely deposited in the fort; and 
heavy bundles of buffalo and other skins taken on board, and stowed 
away. ‘The Indians, ever on the alert, when anything new or curi- 
ous is going on, were standing idly about, ready to pick up and carry 
off any little trinket which might come in their way. Though Jollie 
had agreed, and was preparing to go off with the boat, and leave 
them forever, not the slightest notice was taken of the fact by his 
friends. I have often wondered why the Indians should, as a gene- 
ral thing, care so little about absent or departing friends. Among 
white people, it is an especial time for shaking hands, bidding fare- 
well, and often, very often, the silent tear will course down the 
cheek at the parting of relatives, or old companions. Not so among 
the savages. They look upon the matter with the most careless 
indifference. Perhaps it is because they are separated so often, that 
it becomes a second nature to them. Yet it would seem that some 
generous words would be given to an old friend at parting, some ex- 
pression of hope for his future happiness. It ought to be so. 

One morning, all preparations for our departure being completed, 
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the boat was “ fired up,” our crew and passengers’ names were 
called over, the fastenings were unloosed, and our craft quietly floated 
away down the river, being saluted by a volley from the fort, and 
that never-to-be-forgotten yell of the assembled multitude of Indians 
on shore. I must say that I was glad to get on our voyage down 
stream, and yet I left many things with real regret. It had been, at 
any rate, an interesting home to me, and I| had learned and seen 
many characteristics of the Indians, which to me were valuable, 
and worth much toil and privation. I had learned to look upon 
the cruelties of the ignorant savages with considerable more charity 
than disdain, to remember the amount of light which has been shed 
into their homes and haunts, and to compare their religion with that 
of the white men. I can now value, as I never valued before— be- 
cause I could never realize their true dispositions before — I say, I can 
now value the advantages of civilization, which fall so profusely 
among the youth of the United States; and they ought to be thank- 
ful that it was their lot to be born in a civilized land. 

I will not tire my readers with a description of our voyage home, 
inasmuch as everything seemed to be exactly as it appeared on my 
trip up, one year previous. Almost every bend in the river was 
remembered, and I found I could tell the names of most of the rivers 
that emptied into the Missouri, as we passed their mouths. . I had 
much fun and frolic with Jollie on the way. I explained every part 
of the boat, and the machinery, though it was a difficult task to con- 
vince him that the boat was moved by the simple power of boiling 
water. The man at the wheel, too, puzzled him not a little, until I 
showed him the connection of the chains with the rudder. Jollie, 
on the other hand, astonished the captain and crew by his wonderful 
exploits with his rifle. He would stand on deck for hours, and shoot 
at objects which were floating on the water, or at ducks flying over- 
head. His astonishing feats were the constant theme of the crew ; 
and the captain, one morning, set the whole table in a roar by ask- 
ing Jollie if he did not * come from Kentucky ! ” 

One day I attempted to convince Jollie that the world was round. 
I took a potato, and marked out the fort, the Missouri river, the two 
great oceans, and so forth, and explained to him that if he were to 
start from any part of the world and go about twenty-five thousand 
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miles, either north, south, east, or west, he would come back to the 
exact spot from whence he started. For a long time he scouted the 
idea, until I assured him that such was the fact; and, though he 
seemed to believe it after this assurance, yet I doubt whether his 
mind comprehended the matter, as he was continually wondering 
why the “ water did not spill off.” 

Nothing of a serious nature happened to our boat during the 
whole voyage, and at the end of five weeks we came within sight 
of St. Louis. Jollie seemed as delighted with the prospect of ad- 
ventures among the “ white men,” as I had been among the Indians, 
At St. Louis we took another boat, and in a few days arrived at my 
home, after an absence of nearly a year and a half. I intend before 
long to inform my young readers of Jollie’s progress and adventures 


among civilized people. For the present I will bid them farewell. 
M. H. 


Se 


Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


My portfolio is not quite so full of letters as it was last month. 1 
hope the boys and girls in this class are not losing their interest. 
However, it is a busy time with them just at present. Mistress 
Spring has waked up from her long nap, and having sent old father 
Winter, with his piping blasts, adrift, she is arraying herself in her 
ever beautiful garments, and decking herself with blossoms; and 
there are gardens to be made, and a great variety of other duties, 
which must be attended to. Solam inclined to excuse them now. 
Perhaps some of them will send me a basket of nice fruit in the au- 
tumn, as a kind of remembrance. Well, I am fond of fruit, but | 
am also fond of a party of frolicsome, happy children. And, speak- 
ing of fruit, here is another letter from our Tom : 


M——, Mass., April 11th, 1849. 
Mr. Forrester : 

I guess if you have depended upon my promises to write you letters, you 
will find them no better than a broken staff. The fact is, I find it easier to prom- 
ise than to perform ; yet I will fulfilall promises as soon asI get time. I can’t 
go to school now, there isso much work todo at home. Father gave me a piece 
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of groutid last year, — the same that I showed you when you wete here, — 
and I am setting out a variety of fruit trees on it this spring. I don’t expect 
to be able to supply Boston market with apples and pears this year, but the 
trees will soon grow. I heard a good story once about fruit trees. A gen- 
ileman moved on a place when he was twenty years old. He said it was no 
use to set out trees, it ‘took them so long to grow.”’ Well, his son grew 
up, and he would not plant them, because “‘ they would not do him any good.”’ 
Time passed on, and the place passed into the hands of his grandson, who at 
once stocked the farm with a nice parcel of fruit trees, and all three, father, 
son, and grandson, lived to drink cider made from the fruit of those very 
trees. 

This shows that almost any person may reasonably expect to receive the 
reward of their labor in planting fruit trees. It is a good story ; bat, Mr. 
Forrester, betwixt you and me and the post, as the saying is, I don’t endorse 
the cider part of it, —and if you publish this letter, you had better scratch 
that out. You don’t catch Tom Tiger to drink cider. Not that there is any 
harm in that alone, but if I drank that, I might be tempted to try wine, and 
then rum; so I concluded to ‘‘ go the entite Cochituate.’’ Good bye, Mr. 
Forrester. Yours, truly, Tom TicEr. 


Well said, Tom! I am glad to find that you are a teetotaller, and 
that you understand the danger of drinking the “ innocent bever- 
ages,” as they are called. Boys! if you would grow up, and be 
honored and respected, let all intoxicating drinks alone. The girls, 
| know, won’t touch them. 

Here is an interesting letter from Willard : 


Westmore.ann, April 17, 1849. 
Dear Sir: 


Having had an opportunity to read the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine the past 
year, and having been amused and interested in its perusal, I send you my 
first composition, in connection with another year’s subscription, which you 
will please acknowledge on reception. 

Living in a section of country of which I have, as yet, seen no descrip- 
tion, I thought I would send a short account of these ‘‘ diggins,’’ although 1 
may say nothing very interesting. I live in Westmoreland, an agricultural 
town, situated in the south-west part of the state of New Hampshire, a bor- 
der town of the state, on the Connecticut river; and as I live on the banks 
of the stream, they call me a Connecticut river boy. The town, though not 
of regular form, is something like six miles square in extent, and is divided 
into farms of various size, from forty to three hundred acres. In addition to 
their agricultural pursuits, its females and children have almost universally en- 
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gaged in the manufacture of palm-leaf hats, some families wholly depending 
on it for subsistence. 

The town takes a lively interest in rearing fine stock, and we boys have 
sport in training the wild steers. Having considerabie extent on the river, 
considerable quantities of corn and oats are raised for market, and the boys 
have hoeing and husking in abundance. But the greatest story I can tell is 
the construction of the Cheshire Railroad, which passes through the north 
part of the town in passing from Keene to Bellows’ Falls. The high land 
between the Connecticut and Ashuelot rivers forms the east part of the town, 
and the road not only passes through this, but also a very uneven country in 
its whole distance through our town. The height of land known here by 
the name of the Summit, is excavated for a distance of three thousand yards, 
from forty to fifty feet deep, in solid granite rock ; other cuts of considera- 
ble magnitude were made in building the road, and a number of embank- 
ments, some of sixty, and even ninety feet in depth. ‘The whole work was 
executed in about three years, with the aid of steam-pumps and drills, and 
for a part of the time the labor was incessant, both night and day. Several 
hundred Irishmen were employed, many direct from their native land —a great 
scarcity of food, in consequence of the potato rot, causing them to emigrate. 
Driven by famine from home, to seek an asylum in a foreign land, one would 
think that when they met here all ancient feuds would be forgotten. But it 
was not so in the event. The parties known here by the names of the Fair 
Downs and Cork-men, could not agree to work in company, and at length the 
Cork-men rose to drive the other party from employ. The Fair Downs were 
warned by hand-bills posted up in different places, that unless they left imme- 
diately, blood and carnage would be their doom. 

At first, after some were severely wounded in a night riot, the party left 
the works. Some time after, some alteration having taken place in the 
hands, as they were continually coming and going, the stronger party formed 
a body, and coming out of the woods at noon-day, began an indiscriminate 
destruction of their opponents’ property, when the party attacked bravely de- 
fended themselves at the doors of their shanties, some of the invading party 
being shot down, when the rest retreated. The Light Infantry companies of 
the towns of Keene and Westmoreland were called out, a number of the ag- 
gressors were taken and delivered over to the civil authority ; some were fined 
and imprisoned, a standing guard was stationed at the works, which were 
afterwards peaceably completed. 

My hand is so unused to writing down my brains, that I find the pen not 
unlike the bit in a wild colt’s mouth — it has fairly run away with it ; but, as 
I feel rather galled in the race, I shall try to come to a stop by reining it out 
to the road-side. So much at this time from W iLarD. 

Mr. Mark Forrester. 
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The letter from C. N. C., Farmington, is interesting to me from 
the resemblance there is to my own hand-writing. I really thought, 
at first, it was mine. 

Here is a letter from Gloucester. As the answer does not accom- 
pany the enigma, I cannot publish it. Answers must in all cases be 


sent. 


Giovucester, Mass., March 24th, 1849. 


Me. Forrester: 
As you like to have letters written to you, I think that I should like to have 


a little friendly talk with you. My father took your valuable Magazine last 
year, and I like it very much. I hope you have not done with the story of 
the Shetland Adventurer. I think it very interesting. Mr. Forrester, was 
you ever in Gloucester? It is a good old place, and you ought to come 
down here some time when you have leisure, and see some of its peculiari- 
ties. There is a great curiosity here, called the Moving Rock. It is situated 
on the eastern side of Cape Ann, and seems to form a part of a ledge. The 
weight of it cannot be estimated ; it is moved by the force of the waves 
about one fourth of an inch, and is covered at high tide. It is very hazard- 
ous getting upon this rock, the only foot-hold you have being sticking the 
toes of your boots in the cracks of the rock. 

Perhaps I shall write to you again about some of the curiosities upon the 
Cape ; till then, good-bye. Yours, respectfully, Nep. 


The answer to the enigma by J., in the March number, is Tremont 
Iron Works. ‘To the riddle, by H. B., the answer is the letter R. 
To the enigma, by S. H. F., the answer is YeLLow Fever: Wheth- 
er this has any reference to California Gold or not, my readers will 
be able to judge. The answer to the enigma by D. C. S., is Lamar- 
TINE. ‘That to the enigma of A. C. R., Brimmer Scuoot. 

Here are two hard questions. It will take a considerable time to 


guess them correctly : 


A man carried a hundred pounds of wool to be carded. It was worth fifty 
cents a pound. He was to pay ten cents a pound for carding it — in wool. 
How many pounds had he to bring home * 

A young gentleman once invited a young lady to ride with him. She 
consented to go on these conditions: That he should go into a neighboring 
orchard, through the four gates, and pick up apples enough so that on his re~ 
turn he could leave at the first gate half that he had and half of an apple ; 
at the second gate, half that he had and half of an apple ; at the third, half 
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that he had and half of an apple ; at the fourth, half that he had and half 
of an apple, and have one apple left to bring to her. How many did he 
pick up? 


Reading. 

Boys —read something useful every day. Something to reflect 
upon and talk about while at your work, or on the road to school. 
Be inquisitive ; find out things. Don’t let the blood pass from your 
heart to your fingers’ ends thousands of times, and you know nothing 
of its motions. Store your minds early in life with wisdom. Crowd 
in a little daily. Remember Roger Sherman. He was one of the 
noblest examples of how much self-cultivation may do to make a 
great man. His school privileges were of the most ordinary kind. 
Early in life he was apprenticed to a shoemaker ; and instead of join- 
ing in the vulgar conversation so common to many of his compan- 
ions, he would sit at his work with an open book before him, and 
devote every moment to study that his eyes could be spared from 
the occupation in which he was engaged. 

Be saving of your little allowances, and buy books. Lives of 
good and great men. Men such as Washington, and Penn, and 
Howard, and a host of others, whose virtues, which you must try to 
imitate, have rendered their names immortal. 

Cultivate a taste for reading. The field of interest and instruc 
tion is boundless, to which it will lead you. 


Anecdote of an Elephant. 


How offensive to dumb animals is tobacco! A few years since, 
at an exhibition of wild animals, &c., a man gave an elephant a piece 
of tobacco. The elephant took it in his trunk, and opening his spa- 
cious mouth, deposited the morsel on his tongue. He soon discovered 
that it was vile, and spit it out. Some time after, during the sports 
of the ring, the spectators moved around so that the tobacco man 
was brought near the elephant he had insulted. With one blow of 
his trunk the noble animal laid the man flat on the ground. After 
he had picked himself up, he was comforted by the sympathy of the 
spectators, expressed in, —‘‘ Good enough for him !” 
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BY MARK’S BROTHER. 


Ir is May, and the farmer, with studious care, 

Is toiling the fruitful earth to prepare, 

By turning the turf with the shining share, 
Ere he scatters the seed on the plain ; 

The soft shower falls on the thirsty field, 

And the warm sun forces the earth to yield 


A harvest of golden grain. 
VOL. 1. 9 
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How cheerful the farmer! —do you mark that smile, 
That lights up his honest face’ Meanwhile 
He is humming an air the hours to beguile, 
While breaking the bright green sward ; 
No fears are filling his quiet heart, 
For he trusts in God, if he does his part, 
That his labor shall reap its reward. 


He knows right well who it is who said, 
‘* Who tilleth the soil shall not want bread, 
While light o’er the earth by the sun is shed,”’ 
Rich plenty shall fill his store : 
When winter has come with chilling blast, 
All sorrow away from his home is cast, 
And the poor are not turned from his door. 


It is May, and the green young leaf is unrolled, 
The sweet-scented blossoms their beauties unfold, 
Where the honey-bees gather a levee to hold, 
All nature is smiling with joy ; 
Come away to the fields with the gamboling herds, 
With the murmur of brooks and the songs of the birds 
Your hearts’ purest praises employ. 
Boston, May, 1849. 


Sketches of Natural History. 
NUMBER THIRTEEN. 
THE ASH-COLORED HARRIER. 


Tuts beautiful bird, which belongs to the buzzard family, is com- 
mon both in the United States and Europe. There is a slight dil- 
ference between the two species, though probably they are the same 
bird. The specimens vary from twelve to sixteen inches in length. 

The habits of the harrier differ considerably, according to the dis- 
trict they inhabit. In a country considerably diversified with mour- 
tain and plain, they always retire, at the breeding season, away from 


the interruptions of man. ‘Their nests are built near the surface 0! 


the ground, in the bushes, and sometimes directly upon it. When 
hatching, the female will not sufler the male to visit its nest; but, 
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on his approach, rises, and screaming, drives him away. The young 
are well supplied with food by both parents. This consists of small 
frogs, lizards, stone chats, young grouse, &c. 

When the young ones are fully grown, the whole family returns 
to its old haunts about fields of grain, committing sad havoc among 
the young game. At night, like domestic birds, they have regular 
roosting places ; and, before retiring to them, they skim three or four 
times over it, to see that there are no enemies about; and then at 
once drop quietly into the spot. These places may be easily found 
during the day, and the birds are often shot by the concealed hunter 
on moon-light nights. When kept in confinement, they generally 
roost on the ground in the corner of their cage, or huddle themselves 


into small recesses. 
In this country, the nests are built of sticks rudely put together, 


moss, grass, feathers, &c., on the ground by the side of small lakes ; 
and generally contain from three to five eggs. 
Although the harrier is considered a bird of prey, yet its existence 


is of very little trouble to mankind. It rarely or never meddles with 
barn-yard fowls, but confines its visits to the young of other birds, 
stouse, wood-cocks, partridges, and the like. It also gets a good 


part of its food from other sources. 


Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland Adventurer. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue sudden disappearance of Maurice from among them, and the 
horrible idea of his probable fate, sent the whole ship’s company 
instantly to the side of the vessel where he had fallen. They saw 
Maurice swimming from the ship, and the bear turning to pursue 
him. The old boatswain held in his hand a harpoon, to which a line 
was attached, and screaming, “ Stand clear!” to make room for the 
swing of his bare, brawny arm, he hurled it with his whole strength 
upon the animal. The harpoon never penetrated the skin, but stick- 
ing in the long coarse hair, it checked the bear a moment, and finally 
slipped back, where one of the barbs hooked into one of his hind 


? . . a 
‘egs, near his body, and held him fast. 
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“Avast, there, shipmate!” shouted the boatswain to Maurice, whe 
was still swimming he hardly knew where ; ‘ we’ve got the old boy 
fast, d’ye see?” 

Maurice turned in the water, and quite enjoyed a glance at th: 
comfortable state of things. The bear was lifting his head and 
growling at the crew, while the blood was pouring from the wound 
which had cost Maurice an exposure to such dreadful danger. 

A boat from the ship soon reached him,and, almost spent from his 
exertions, and suffering from the blow he had received, he welcomed 
the hard hands that dragged his weary limbs from the water. 

After reaching the vessel’s deck again, he remained an interested 
spectator of the scene at its side. All that he ever heard of the fe- 
rocity of the polar bear he felt now must be true indeed. The whole 
boat’s crew, that sallied out so eagerly at first for the iceberg, brave 
men as they were, felt that they had ventured much in encountering 
so formidable an animal. But the contest, fearful as it had been 
was over. The bear was now dead, and preparations were being 
made to hoist him on deck. The “ Yo ho’s” of the seamen grew 
louder and merrier, as, pulling on the rope, they raised the hug 
creature from the water. 

‘What would you give for that hide for a blanket?” said one 
sailor toa companion. ‘ See his ivory shine,” exclaimed another, 
as the open jaws displayed a terrible set of teeth. ‘ Rather a deli- 
cate hand to present to a gentleman,” added a waggish third, giving 
the paw a kick which had been extended to Maurice, not in the most 












gentle manner. 

“Come, boys,” interrupted the captain, “have done with your 
jokes, and strip off the skin from this carcass. If the cook thinks 
he can prepare a meal or two from the best of the steaks, save some 
of the flesh for him.” 

Mr. Roberts measured the body, and found it a little over nin 
feet. 

One of the men brought a block and axe, and cut off a paw, wel! 
armed with claws six inches long, saying, as he bore it away to the 
forecastle, ‘‘ Not a bad garden rake when I get through whaling.” 

The skin was soon tied to the shrouds to dry, and the deck cleare¢ 
of the remains. 
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Resting from the fatigue of their adventure, enjoying the last 
hour of the long day, their eyes followed the iceberg, now nearly a 
mile distant, which the ship was fast leaving behind. While their 
eyes rested on its lofty summit it was observed to tremble, as if be- 
coming too heavy for the part faster melting away under the waves, 
and then, with a tremendous sweep, it rapidly descended, and was 
buried deep in the sea, elevating the opposite extremity to the posi- 
tion it had so lately occupied. . 

Many were the exclamations at sight of a spectacle so sublimely 
grand. ‘The waves were seen to rise to a great height, while the 
swell and rolling of the sea around them showed how deep and pow- 
erful had been the agitation. 

“ We shall have an eye out for a whale to-morrow,” said the cap- 
tain to his crew, as they were about leaving the deck for their ham- 
mocks ; ‘so sleep as fast as you can, as you may be called early.” 
The watch were ordered to keep a look-out during the twilight, 
which is all that the night can be called in this latitude, and that 
lasting only for a few hours, 

Maurice’s arm was lame, but not seriously injured. The captain 
applied a balsam, which he promised would soon restore him. 

Just as the sun was pouring his early beams, the next day, from 
the north-east, an old sailor at the mast-head espied a whale. The 
welcome news, with the situation of the animal, was quickly com- 
municated below, and soon the crew appeared on deck, hastily fas- 
tening clothes but half put on. The presence of Mr. Roberts on 
board made all more than usually ambitious to distinguish them- 
selves, and with a rapidity astonishing to one not familiar with such 
scenes, the necessary implements and tackle were thrown into the 
boats hung on davits at the side of the vessel. Each was supplied 
with a harpoon, a lance, and six tubs of rope, besides a bag of bis- 
cuit and a jug of water. 

Quick as they were let down, the men jumped in, the oars were out, 
and the boats speeding towards the expected prey. The captain hav- 


ing invited his passengers to accompany him — Mr. Roberts thanked 
him, but said he thought he had better remain to assist the few men 
left in managing the vessel. Maurice, however, said he should like 
to see the exact difference between killing a whale and such an ugly 
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customer as they tackled the day before, and if the captain would 
take him, he should have the best services of his one arm. 

Half an hour’s smart rowing brought the captain’s boat in ful! 
view of the whale. He was swimming along near the surface, with 
a mouth open large enough to row directly into; but notwithstand- 
ing its capacity, the whale was entangling in the coarse long hai: ; 
which fringed his jaws, the minute creatures on which his speci 
feed; and which, thohgh swarming in the favorite haunts of thi 
monster, are so small as often to be hardly distinguishable. 

“That fellow’s eyes, if they are small, are open this morning, 
and we must approach him behind,” said the captain. 

Making a signal to the others to wait, the captain ordered his boat 
steered as he had suggested. 

Maurice had been in situations of danger often enough to be some- 
what familiar with the sensations produced, however brave the heart 
more or less, in all. He saw himself now approaching a whale. 
which in size, in bulk, exceeded everything for which his acquaint- 
ance with those herring chasers on the coasts of Shetland had pr 
pared him. The huge monster lay quiet now on the water, with 
his immense tail, placed horizontally, uplifted fifteen or twenty feet 
{t required little imagination to suppose him conscious of his danger, 


and considering the best means of escape. 


1: °9 
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Almost under his tail, the boat was urged forward nearer 
when the oars were suspended, and all eyes followed the captain, a: 
with his utmost strength he darted the heavy harpoon, which fixed 
itself firmly in the whale. The instant order of “ Stern, ald!” sent 
the boat back a rod from the aroused animal. None too soon, for h 
gave the water a sudden blow with his powerful tail, which resound: 
ed like thunder, and again raising it, with a part of his body, b 
plunged rapidly into the depths of the ocean. 

‘Now, boys, look out for him when he rises, and slip in yo 
irons,” said the captain. The boats scattered in diflerent directio 
where their officers conjectured he might again appear. Meantim 


I 
; 1 1 . , 
the line attached to the harpoon was run out as the whale descend: 


ed, until the third tub was half emptied, when the draught ceased 
and all eyes were watching to see the whale come to the surface 


The whale, although capable of remaining under water nearly a0 
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loes more than ten minutes, for, being a warm blood- 


hour, seldom « 
ed animal, with lungs, he requires a different element from the one 
in which he lives and feeds — to breathe. 

After a few minutes the whale rose, and sending up two lofty jets 
from his spout-holes, on the top of his head, he swam off in a direc- 
tion opposite to the vessel. As it happened, not a boat was in that 
quarter to attack him, but all immediately gave chase. The captain 
threw his line around a post at the bows, and. allowed the whale to 
drag the boat. He also told the men to drop their oars into the 
water, to make the load still heavier for the team, which seemed yet 
quite too strong for an ocean ride. The boat still seemed to fly over 
the water; the spray at her bows rose high above all. Passing near 
another boat, the steersman cried out, “ ‘Throw us a line!” <A rope 
was held ready, and was thrown and fastened to the stern. And 
now a second boat was rushing over the water, drawn by the whale, 
five hundred yards from them. 

Maurice asked how long such sport would probably continue, get- 
ting his mouth half filled with brine as he turned his face to the 
captain, who sat at the bows, with his feet braced, and grasping the 
rope, ready to “ pay out” whenever they seemed to be going too 
fast. 

The captain, nothing daunted, replied, it gave him pleasure to 
be able to treat his friends to such a trip, and hoped it would con- 
tinue till all had had enough, particularly the colt that was streak- 
ing away so. 

Shortly after, the whale slackened his speed, and then halted. 
The second boat came forward, while the first drew in the line. 
Proceeding cautiously towards the whale, the former attained a good 
position, and a vigorous thrust with a sharp lance caused the life- 
blood to flow in a torrent from the doomed creature. He made no 
further attempt to escape, but after receiving from each of the other 
boats, as they came up, a lance-wound, acknowledged by the effu- 
sion of a crimson tide and a furious lashing of the ocean with his 
tremendous tail, he gave a loud bellow, turned on his side, and 
quivering with his dying agony, expired. 

As is the usual custom, the crews stood up in their boats, and wav- 


ing their greasy caps, gave three loud hurrahs. A rope was next 
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fastened to his tail, by which he was towed to the ship, and there by 
some strorg tackle raised partly out of the water, to favor the op- 
eration of flenching, or cutting off the blubber. 


Old Ponto. 


A STORY OF THE TIME OF THE PURITANS. 
BY EVA MILFORD, 

More than two hundred years ago, there lived in a delightful part 
of England a gentleman named Morton, with his wife and their only 
son. Mr. Morton was wealthy, and knew how to employ his wealth 
to the advantage of those around him, as well as for himself; and 
many a poor family looked to him and his wife as their benefactors 
and protectors. He lived in a large and handsome house, surround- 
ed by pleasure grounds laid out in the elaborate style of those days, 
with trees and shrubs, clipped into the forms of dragons, peacocks, 
elephants, and a variety of similar forms. 

Little Henry Morton, who, as I have said, was the only child of 
this worthy couple, was tended during his infancy and earliest child- 
hood with all the assiduity which commonly awaits the children of 
the rich. Everything which was thought conducive to his pleasure 
and comfort was procured, and his fond parents tried to anticipate 
every wish. Thus the boy was in imminent danger of being spoiled 
by too much indulgence, as a great many little boys are, who might 
otherwise have been good and useful members of society. But an 
event occurred, when Henry was in his fifth year, which was the 
ineans of preserving him from the effects of this injudicious treat- 
ment. 

At the peried of which I write, there was a great excitement 
throughout England on account of a band of men, of whom I hope 
you have all heard, called the Puritans. These glerious sufferers 
for Christ’s sake were people who had become disgusted with the 
narrow bigotry of the religion almost universal in England, and in 
which every person was commanded by law to believe. Such a law, 
as you will easily perceive, was unjust and tyrannical ; and the Puri- 
tans, being few and weak, resolved to fly from the persecution which 
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they could not overcome. They first went to Holland, but were not 
satisfied with the morals and conduct of the people, and they deter- 
mined to seek a home in a new country, where there would be none 
to interfere with their manner of worshipping God. 

America was at this time an almost unknown country, and 
especially the northern and north-eastern portion of it, in which we 


now live. 
Mr. Morton was a firm believer in the tenets of the Puritans, and 


wished to escape with them to a land of freedom. But Mrs. Mor- 
ton was in very feeble health, and it was thought by her fond hus- 
band that the fatigue and hardships to which she would be exposed, 
in even joining the emigrants to Holland, would hasten her death. 
They accordingly remained in England, and their brothers in the 
church took, as they thought, a final leave of England, and of them; 
but shortly after their departure Mrs. Morton died, leaving her hus- 
band sad, but not despairing, for he had a firm and sustaining faith 
in a meeting beyond the grave. There was now no obstacle to Mr. 
Morton’s joining his friends in Holland. But they had already left 
that country, turning their hopes to America, and Mr. Morton sailed 
with the first pilgrims in a ship called the Mayflower, which left the 
harbor of Plymouth in England in the month of September, in the 
year 1620, 

The voyage was long and tempestuous, and little Henry was very 
sick; but in the month of November they arrived off the coast of 
Cape Cod, but did not effect a landing until late in December. The 
date of their debarkation is the twenty-second of December, 1620, 
and is one which every New England boy and girl should fix in 
their memory. 

The populous and flourishing city of Boston was at that time a 
thick forest, inhabited only by savages and wild beasts, and there is 
no probability that a white man had ever set his foot in the state of 
Massachusetts at the time our Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plymouth 
Rock. They named their settlement Plymouth, from the town of 
that name in England, at which they had embarked. 

The weather was cold and inclement; there were no houses or 
shelter of any kind to receive these poor emigrants, already exhaust- 
ed with their voyage. Trees were to be felled, the ground cleared 
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and cultivated, the Indians to be conciliated, and the comforts and 
delights of a home to be brought together in the bosom of the dreary 
wilderness. All helped in the great work; delicate women and lit- 
tle children, as well as the robust and hardy men. 

Mr. Morton was one of the most active and enterprising of these 
brave men, and his opinion was much valued by them. He was no 
richer than the rest of them, for what little of his wealth he had been 
able to remove from England he had shared with his less fortu- 
nate comrades, and he was happier in supplying their necessities 
than in ministering to his own ease. Henry was of course deprived 
of all the luxuries which had hitherto surrounded him, but 
fond father strove to shield him from the hardships to which most 
of these poor children were exposed ; and though the little boy some- 
trmes asked for his rocking-horse or nurse, or cried to go back, hi 
was easily pacified when his father explained, in a simple manner, 
suited to his capacity, the reasons for which they had quitted Eng. 
land. 

There was one of Henry’s pets still left to him, however, in the 
form of a Newfoundland puppy, whose mother had belonged to Mr. 
Morton for many years; and Henry, who had been very fond of Fi- 
delle, now changed his affection to little Ponto. The dog was equal- 
ly fond of him, and these little playmates were almost continually 
together. 

The settlement progressed rapidly, and soon every one had a log 
house and some few comforts about him; but still their sufferings 
were great, and they were at one time reduced to five kernels of corn 
per day for each person. Winter was just commencing, the ground 
was frozen hard, and there would be no hopes of cultivating the land 
for many months. But they did not starve, for their cause was a 
righteous one, and they were prospered in it. 

Vessels came from England with provisions and cattle or liv 
stock, as they are called, and the men, in what time they could 
spare from their building operations, killed bears, deer, and other 0! 
the animals which abounded in the thick woods around them. 
There are many pretty ponds about Plymouth, and of one of them 
it is related that a party of hunters being in the woods, one of 
them, named Billington, ascended a little hill, and ooked about 
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him. Suddenly he exclaimed, “ The Sea! the Sea!” and pointed 
out to his companions a large sheet of water, which lay extended be- 
fore them, and of which they could not see the whole extent, ow- 
ing toa thickly wooded promontory which shot out far into the 
bosom of the lake; for lake it proved to be when they had gone 
round to the other side, and had an unobstructed view. The man 
was laughed at a good deal, of course, for mistaking a lake for the 
sea, and the water at that time received the name of Billington Sea, 
which it retains to this day. It is a very pretty spot, and much fre- 
quented by the young people of Plymouth for pic-nics, boating par- 
ties, rides, etc. I have often been there myself, and hope that some 
time or other each one of my readers may look at this place and the 
Forefathers’ Rock, which is so celebrated as being the place where 
the Pilgrims first trod, and all the other curiosities of those times with 
which the place abounds. But if you should ever go there, you can- 
not fail to wonder when you see this flourishing town, and remem- 
ber the dreary forest which it was two hundred years ago. 

While the cold weather remained, Henry obeyed his father’s injunc- 
tions to keep always within the settlement, and not to stray off alone 
into the woods; for not only was there danger of his being lost, 
but also of being carried off by Indians, or being devoured by 
wild beasts. But when the warm summer months came, Henry 
used occasionally to go a short distance, with the other children and 
Ponto, to pick berries and wild fruit ; and as he had always returned 
safely from these excursions, Mr. Morton had ceased feeling any 
anxiety about him. 

On one of these occasions, however, when the party of children 
returned to the settlement, little Henry Morton was not among them. 
The other children had not perceived his absence until questioned, 
and then said that he had not been noticed since they left the hill 
where they had been picking berries, which was about two miles 
irom the settlement. Mr. Morton immediately roused the neighbors, 
and the search was commenced. But although the party did not 
return until entirely exhausted with fatigue, no trace of the missing 
boy could be found, excepting that at about half a mile from the set- 
tlement one of the men discovered poor Ponto, who, shot through the 


leg with an Indian arrow, had dragged himself thus near to his 
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home, and then, his strength failing him, had stretched himself upon 
the grass, and was, when discovered, almost dead. At the sound of 
Mr. Morton’s voice, however, he aroused himself, and licked the 
hand of his kind master. He was taken home and carefully attend- 
ed, and after some time recovered his strength and the use of his 
leg. 

Mr. Morton did not give up the search for his poor boy as longas 
the least probability of finding him remained ; and when at last he 
was forced to believe that his darling son had either fallen a prey to 
wild beasts, or been made a captive by the savages who surrounded 
them, he was forced to exert all his faith in the mercy of the Crea- 
tor to uphold him under this severe affliction. His health was affect- 
ed by the blow, and it was thought for some time that he would not 
outlive the year in which Henry had been lost. But the strength 
of a powerful constitution at last prevailed, and he recovered his 
health, but not his spirits. 

Little Henry, in the mean time, was far away from all those who 
were so anxiously looking for him. He had been a little sepa- 
rated from his companions, and in trying to return to them had 
been attracted by a beautiful butterfly floating through the summer 
air. He immediately started in pursuit of it, followed by Ponto, but 
soon lost sight of it, and perceiving that he had wandered from his 
companions, he tried to retrace his steps. Every effort, however, 
only led him further into the forest, and at last, tired and frightened, 
he sat down under a great elm tree and began to cry. Ponto mean- 
time was frisking about, now here, now there, chasing the squirrels 
and barking at the birds. Suddenly, with a deep growl, he sprang 
toward a thick clump of trees, from which, as he approached, an 
arrow whistled out, transfixing poor Ponto’s leg, and frightening 
Henry almost to death. He lay with his eyes fixed upon the thicket, 
from which in another moment an Indian lad bounded out, and seiz- 
ing hold of Henry, spoke some words to him in the Indian language, 
which the little Englishman did not understand. The lad was soon 
followed by a tall man, with feathers in his hair, and his face paint- 
ed with various colors. ‘This man spoke to Henry in a kind voice, 


and the little boy began to tell him in English how he was lost, and 
how unhappy he was. But both Indians shook their heads, to signi- 
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fy that they did not understand him, and each of them taking a 
hand, they led him away, leaving poor Ponto helpless and bleeding 
upon the ground. 

Henry thought they were taking him home, and was somewhat 
alarmed when, the sun having disappeared, he found himself still in 
the woods. He began to cry with fatigue, and was very glad when 
the younger Indian took him in his arms, and spoke in a soothing 
and kind voice to him. Putting his head upon the shoulder of his 
conductor, little Henry shut his eyes, and was soon fast asleep. 

When he awoke he found himself laying upon a buffalo skin in 
an Indian wigwam, and nobody near him but an old woman, who 
sat on the floor weaving a basket, and singing a low monotonous 


chant. 

Henry was very hungry, and making a noise to attract the atten- 
tion of his companion, he pointed to his mouth. The Indian woman 
nodded, and rising from her seat, she took out of a basket in the cor- 
ner a piece of broiled venison, and a large cake made of Indian 
meal. These she gave to the little captive, who ate them with much 


relish. 

Soon after, the chief, whom he had seen at first, entered the wig- 
wam, and looking at Henry, asked some question about him of the 
woman, who answered with a low laugh, and pointed to the basket 
in the corner ; upon which the chief nodded with an air of satisfac- 
tion, and left the wigwam. 

Henry did not know who these people could be, who treated him 
so kindly, but still kept him captive ; and he could not ask them any 
questions, on account of his ignorance of the language. Ina few 
days they were joined by a large party of men, women and children, 
and all proceeded on their journey, which was in a southerly direc- 
tion. It was many days and nights before they reached their home, 
which was situated in what is now the state of Rhode Island. 

This party belonged to a large tribe of Indians, who inhabited a 
wide tract of country, and were very powerful among the other 
tribes. They were called the Mount Hope tribe. They had come 
to the eastern country to visit the Penobscots, who were their friends, 
and they had hunted together among the mountains of Maine for 
many moons. 
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The visitors were now returning home, and the chief who had 
captured little Henry Morton, being a little in advance of his party, 
had approached nearer the settlement than the rest of them, and had 
thus fallen in with the little boy, whom he determined to carry home 
as a present to his youngest wife, whom he had just married, and 
of whom he was very fond. 

The young wife was very much pleased with her acquisition, and 
named him Mah-to-chee-go, (the little bear.) Henry at first cried a 
great deal for his father and home, but after a long time, when he 
had learned to speak the Indian language, and forgotten the Eng- 
lish, he likewise forgot his home, in a great measure. He called the 
chief his father, and the young Indian woman his mother, and they 
called him their son. He learned to shoot, to fish, and to swim, as 
well as any of the Indian lads; and by constant exposure to all sorts 
of weather, he at last acquired very nearly the same complexion a: 
those around him. 

Years passed on, and the settlement at Plymouth was no longer 
the only one in Massachusetts. The hand of the Lord had pros- 
pered his servants, and they were now in a prosperous and happy 
condition. 

Plymouth had increased considerably in population, although many 
of the first pilgrims had been taken from them. Mr. Morton had 
become an old man, for twenty years had passed over his head since 
he left England, and the hardships to which he had since been ex- 
posed had left their marks upon him. Ponto was also alive, though 
twenty years is a great age for a dog, and Ponto was now very I- 
firm and decrepid; but Mr. Morton had him still carefully taken 
care of, for the sake of the son whom he believed to be lost for- 
ever. 

The colonists were on very bad terms with the Indians, who were 
naturally indignant at the encroaching disposition evinced by the 
former, and the battles, or rather skirmishes, between them, were 
very frequent. During one of these fights several Indian prisoners 
were taken and brought to Plymouth for trial. They were placed 
in the jail for security, and many of the inhabitants went to see 
them. Among these visitors was Mr. Morton, who never neglected 
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an opportunity of asking news of his son from any of the red peo- 
ple whom he encountered, for, almost unconsciously to himself, he 
cherished a hope that Henry might still be living among some tribe 
of Indians, and that he might yet be restored to him. 

Ponto, who seldom stirred from the house, accompanied his mas- 
ter in this visit, and was admitted with him to the room where the 
Indians were confined. But here Ponto, usually so sedate and 
solemn, seemed reanimated with a spirit of youth, for, jumping upon 
one of the prisoners, he began to lick his face and neck, uttering 
short yelps of joy and recognition. Mr. Morton, very much sur- 


prised, exclaimed, * Down, Ponto! 


Down, sir.” At these words the 
young man turned quickly round and looked earnestly at the dog. 
Then turning to his companion, an old chief, he addressed some 
words to him in a melancholy voice, to which the other returned no 
answer; but as the dog continued bounding upon the young man, he 
took hold of one of his legs and attentively examined it. At last 
he uttered an exclamation, and pointing to a small scar, asked some 
question of the young man, whom he called Mah-to-chee-go. Mah- 
to-chee-go clasped his hands over his eyes for a moment, and then 
kneeling down before the chief, he seemed to be earnestly asking 
something of him. 

Mr. Morton was regarding this singular scene with deep interest. 
He felt an unaccountable yearning towards the young Indian, but 
knew not how to express it. At last the old chief seemed to assent 
tothe prayer of Mah-to-chee-go, and standing up, he commanded 
silence by an expressive gesture of his hand, and by the aid of an 
interpreter told to Mr. Morton the story which no doubt you all have 
cuessed. He was the chief who had stolen Henry, or Mah-to-chee- 
co, as he was called. He had brought him up as his own son, and 
to complete his education as a brave, had brought him on a war-path 
against the white men. But, as he said, “ The Great Spirit had 
frowned upon his children,” and he had taken it as an indication that 
it was displeasing to him that the son of the white man should dwell 
longer in the wigwam of the savage; and he was willing to restore 
the boy as a peace-offering to the offended Great Spirit. 

[ will not attempt to describe the joy with which Mr. Morton re- 


ceived again his long lost child. The old chief and all his party 
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were set free, and returned to their own country, promising to molest 
the white man no more. Henry was of course ignorant of all learn- 
ing, but, as he was quick and industrious, he soon learned, and in 
time became one of the most distinguished men of the colony. 

And this adventure of Henry Morton’s, my dear little readers, js 
only one out of many with which the first years of the settlement o! 
this country are full. Do you not thank God for having enabled 
these heroic men to create this smiling and fertile country out of the 
desolate wilderness ? 


Scenes in Europe. 
CHAPTER Iil. 


Att hands ahoy! Here we are in IcELAnp, one of the most north- 
ern portions of the earth which is inhabited. Yet, cold as it is, we 
shall find a lofty mountain here, more than five thousand feet high — 
a volcano, which frequently spouts out fire, and stones, and lava. It 
is called Mount Hecla. It lies on the southern part of the island, 
about south-west from Reikiavik. This mountain, in times past 
has sent forth lava and melted stones in such quantities, that whole 
tracts of land have been covered and ruined by it. Yet it is a re- 
markable fact that while flames issue from the crater, a huge chasm 
at the top of the mountain, which Maurice Wilkins will describe to 
you in the course of his thrilling adventures, while the melted mat- 
ter is running down the sides, sizzling along, and destroying every- 
thing in its way, the snow at the bottom, in unexposed places, is not 
melted. These volcanoes are sometimes called “ Pluto’s Stoves,” 
but I think a stove is rather a poor affair, when sufficient heat can- 
not be raised to melt away the snow on the outside of it. 

At the foot of this mountain, and, as is universally supposed, con- 
nected with the internal fire in some way, there are several places 
from which columns of boiling water are frequently thrown up, 
sometimes sixty, or even one hundred and fifty feet. Some travel- 
lers, who saw these springs, or geysers, as they are called, in 1804, 
declare that they measured the jet, and found that the water was 
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thrown up two hundred and twelve feet. The largest of these jets 
is called the Great Geyser, and is seventeen feet in diameter. Be- 
sides these intermittent hot springs, there are many other smaller 
ones, which boil up one or two feet, and these are constantly in mo- 
tion. The inhabitants in the vicinity make regular use of them for 
boiling their provisions. <A kettle is suspended across two crotched 
sticks, and the springs serve every use of a fire built with wood. 
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The Great Geyser — Iceland 


But we must not tarry here. We must leave the wonders of this 
cold country, and turn our vessel towards Norway. Get your maps, 
and trace out our course. Norway is a long, narrow tract of land, 
the northern part of which lies within the Arctic Circle, and is most- 
ly covered with snow. The southern part of it, however, is more 
temperate, and corn is sown and gathered during the summer. 

Norway forms a part of the dominions of the King of Sweden, 
but it is separated from that country by an immense ridge of moun- 
tas ; over which a body of seven thousand Swedes attempted once 
to cross, but perished in the attempt. ‘The scenery of the country is 
wild and highly romantic, exhibiting many stupendous rocks and 
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cataracts. Vast forests of pine and fir trees are found, and great 
quantities of timber are annually exported to different parts of Europe, 
The sea-coast is exceedingly irregular, and resembles somewhat the 
coast of the Atlantic Ocean bordering upon the State of Maine, be. 
ing filled with innumerable islands, bays, inlets and promontories. 

More than one hundred and fifty thousand persons are supported 
by the herring-fishery on the coast. This fish is too well known to 
need describing, but I have a few words to say about catching them. 
It is supposed that they breed mostly in the Arctie seas. About the 
beginning of June, a shoal of herring, not less in extent than the six 
New England States, comes from the north on the surface of the 
sea. Their approach is indicated by various signs in the air and 
water. This great shoal soon becomes separated into schools, as the 
fishermen call them, and countless myriads of them fill the bays and 
inlets upon the coast. 

There are various modes of catching them. Vast nets, having 
meshes an inch square, are thrown from the fishing boats in the 
night, which have lights toattract the herring. A company of three 
men will often take twenty barrels of fish in a single night. The curing 
of herring forms the chief labor of the persons engaged in the busi- 
ness. The fish are carefully cleaned, washed, and pickled, and, if 
intended for use as whi/e herrings, they are placed in casks of brine. 
if for red herrings, they are taken from the salting tubs, and hung in 
large houses, built for the purpose, in numbers of fifteen or twenty 
thousand. They are then packed in barrels, or boxes, and are ready 
for exportation. 

But perhaps the greatest curiosity in this region is an immense 
whirlpool, called the Maelstrom, which is in the channel which sep- 
arates the island of Ver from the main land. Here, when the tide 
is rising or falling, the waters of the ocean are whirled round and 
round with great rapidity, and with such violence that, when the 
stream is most boisterous, and its fury is heightened by a storm, it is 
dangerous for vessels to approach within six miles of it. Many ves- 
sels have been swallowed up, and the crews lost at this place. The 
roaring of the water is heard at a distance of many miles; and if a 
ship once comes within the attraction, she is irretrievably lost. At 
first the vessel begins to go round very slowly, and in a large circle, 
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cradually approaching the great deep gulf where at last she is 
dashed to pieces and entirely disappears, the fragments being kept 
out of sight for hours together. 

It often happens that whales, approaching too near the channel, 
are overpowered and drawn down, and it is said to be impossible to 
describe their dreadful bellowings in endeavoring to escape. A bear 
once attempted to swim across to the island of Moscoe, situated in 
the middle of the channel, enticed no doubt by the sheep which were 
crazing on the island. He was caught by the current and drawn 
down, roaring most furiously, so as to be heard on the shore. Pine 
trees are often seen,after having been drawn into this vortex, broken 
and torn to such a degree that they « appear to be covered with bris- 
tles. 
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Recovering lost sheep. 

Ina country so mountainous as Norway, there are many preci 
pices among the broken rocks ; and stupendous waterfalls tumble, with 
a thy ae ‘ring noise, from the mountain tops into the vales below. 
The scenery is of the grandest and most astonishing kind, such as 
makes the traveller stand aghast; especially when he finds that he 
must cross deep ravines on a single plank, tottering with his weight, 
and, by the immense height above the roaring torrent, making him 


giddy. 
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in It sometimes happens that a sheep strays from the flock, and 
descends toa great depth, or lodges on the point of a projecting rock, 
where it has hardly room to stand. When its owner discovers it in 
this situation, he bestrides a stick, fastened to a rope, and causes him. 
self to be lowered down, at the hazard of breaking his own neck, 
till he can reach the straggling animal, which he at once fastens to 
his own cord, and then both are drawn up together to a place of 
safety. 

We shall see along the coast, at the principal ports, great piles of 
pine timber, so large, indeed, as to suggest the inquiry from you, 
“Where does it go to?” Immense quantities are yearly sent to all 
European ports, as [ have before remarked, and what we now see is 
but a small part of all that is cut. Norway, like Maine, seems to 
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The Basket of Cherries. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ANNE T. WILBUR 


Ar the foot of an old willow, on a mossy seat, fragrant with wild 
thyme, sat a young girl of twelve years, with large black sparkling 
eyes, hair abundant and lustrous as a jay’s wing ; her bodice of gar- 
net velvet, her silk apron, her robe embroidered with flowers, formed 
a costume as elegant as coquettish, in delightful harmony with the 
mild and yet piquant countenance, full of health, of the pretty bru- 
nette. Bathilde (that was her name) had just come out of the 
orchard, where she had filled a basket with cherries, whose plump, 
rosy cheeks made her mouth water. Choosing from the basket the 
two prettiest, she amused herself with holding them to her ears, like 





pendants ; near her stood her pretty little goat, Caprice, who, with 
head raised, and beard projected, was fixing on her its great yellow 
eyes, with comic gravity and attention. 

“ There, my Caprice!” said Bathilde, “ if your ears were not quite 
so drooping and so restless, I would give you also some ruby-colored 
pendants.” 

At this moment, a slight sound among the leaves, mingled with 
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silvery ringing, interrupted the discourse which Bathilde had com- 
menced with her goat, and she saw appear before her a poor little 
girl, of her own age, with dark complexion, great black eyes, clad in 
parti-colored rags, and bare-footed, holding in her right hand a tam- 
bourine, ornamented with bells of silvered copper. This child’s face 
was beautiful, but its expression was at once gentle and wild, care- 
less and sorrowful. She came, without uttering a word, to place 
herself directly before Bathilde, looking by turns at her, Caprice, and 
the basket of cherries, without once dropping her long silken eyelids 
over her large brilliant eyes. This fixedness of look, the strange 
attention of which she was the object, intimidated Bathilde, who 
became as red as her cherries; for a moment, she was about to rise 
and depart with a little vexation at being thus coolly examined ; but, 
looking at the little girl by her side, and seeing her poverty, she lis- 
tened only to the voice of pity which profoundly afiected her kind 


heart. 
“ My darling,” said she, pointing to the cherries, “ would you like 


some pendants like mine ?” 

The little girl thought she was offering some of this fine fruit for 
her to eat; and, without replying, made a little movement of the 
head, signifying that she accepted with pleasure and gratitude. 

“Wait, I will myself put them on your ears,” said Bathilde ; and 
approaching the little girl with graceful familiarity, without recoiling 
before her ragged dress, she put two beautiful cherries to each ear. 
This was not what the other child wanted; so she quickly devoured 
her beautiful pendants. 

“Ah!” said Bathilde with surprise, “are you hungry, my darling ? 
Hold, I have here, under my cherries, a good cake with fresh but- 
ter, given me by Madeline ; it is very nice with fruit, as you shall 
see,” 

As she spoke thus, she took from the bottom of her basket a cake, 
which she presented to the poor child; the beautiful white teeth of 
the latter soon disposed of the cake. 

“Cherries, now; cherries!” cried Bathilde, delighted to see this 
superb appetite ; she took the basket and held it at a convenient 
height, that the girl might choose the most inviting fruit. 

Every crumb of the cake being eaten, three dozen cherries served 
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as a beverage, and, at the same time, dessert for this improvised sup- 
per. The little girl saluted Bathilde, and prepared to depart. 

“Why do you not speak, my darling?” asked Bathilde, a little 
surprised. 

The other replied by a little movement of the head and shoulders, 
which signified that she did not understand. 

‘Are you dumb?” cried the generous child, with an expression 
of anxiety and grief. 

Without replying, the poor child seized her tambourine, shaking 





the bells lightly, and passing her little thumb over the sonorous skin 





of the instrument, and, with this accompaniment, chanted two lively 
couplets in a language which was not that of Bathilde. ‘The song 
finished, she executed two light pirouettes, which filled her little 
short petticoat with air. 

At this moment, a shrill and stern voice resounded in the distance, 
calling, ‘‘ Aca, Pepita! Aca.” 

The songstress sprang lightly up, saluted the gentle Bathilde, 
throwing her a kiss, and saying, “ Gracias, seiorita; vaga vm. con 
Dios.” Then, light as the wind, she fled, and quickly disap. 
peared. 

Astonished, and, without suspecting it, experiencing an interest 
mingled with curiosity for the child who had so gayly eaten her cake 
and cherries, who sang so well, and danced so gracefully, Bathilde 
directed her steps, with all the agility of her little feet, towards the 
spot where she had disappeared. 

M’me de Blinval had come only two months previously to inhabit a 
country-house situated in the midst of the valley of Berry; so her 
daughter Bathilde, who had sometimes been allowed to run alone with 
her goai in the neighboring fields, found herself as it were in a for- 
eign land as soon as she had strayed a few steps from her old wil- 
low. The dearchild had ventured into the paths of a warren, wher 
she was soon entirely lost. In attempting to retrace her steps, she 
buried herself still deeper in the wood ; and after wandering an hour 
and a half, anxiously and rapidly, her little limbs refused to carry 
her further. Meanwhile, night came on, and she seated herself ona 
bank of turf, weeping despairingly with her head on her lap. Thi 
hours rolled away ; she comprehended that if she did not succeed 11 
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finding her way out of the wood, she would soon be overtaken by 
night, terrible night, with its shades and its silence as fearful as its 
mysterious sounds. She therefore rose, and resumed her walk with 
all the courage which her poor little heart could summon. But, alas! 
the further she advanced, the more was she bewildered in this laby- 
rinth, which at every step presented a thousand obstacles, a bush, a 
group of small trees, a ditch or marshy soil covered with heath, 
brush-wood, and tall red fern. 

This night, so much feared, drew its curtains around her. The 
sound of a leaf falling, of a branch moved by her passing it, filled 
her mind with terrible fears ; she trembled at the thought of meet- 
ing some one of those horrible men who prow! around at night, such 
as she had read of in stories of robbers ; then, at intervals, she would 
pause, breathless, with her heart chilled, believing she heard the dis- 
tant howling of a wolf. 

Suddenly, through the branches of a little grove of pines, she 
perceived a trembling light, and thought she heard the murmur of 
voices. Hoping to find some honest wood-cutters, who had been 
belated, she took the direction of the light, stepping very cautiously, 
incase she should not think it advisable to speak to the people she 
was about to encounter. She quickened her pace, and soon found 
herself separated only by a single bush from a clearing illuminated 
by a large fire, in which the voices which she had heard in the dis- 
tance sounded more distinct, though she sought in vain to distin- 
guish the words. Gliding behind a bush, she put aside the branches 
of a thorn-tree. Then a spectacle, strange, unexpected, filled the 
soul of Bathilde with terror. 

Around a huge fire of dry branches, a company of men, women 
and children, were lying on the heath, watching a lamb that was 
roasting on a wooden spit. The men, coiffed with peaked hats, had 
frightful countenances, which the play of the lights and shadows 
rendered still more sinister. ‘The women wore grotesque costumes, 
and their long black tresses fell over their shoulders. As for the 
children, they were rolling on the turf around the fire, practising a 
thousand antics; shrill screams and discordant laughter arose from 
all parts of the group. 

Judge with what terror poor Bathilde was seized! Her heart was 
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chilled ; nevertheless, it was naturally so kind, so noble, that it could 
experience another sentiment, wholly generous, that of pity. Her 
darling of the morning, the little songstress, was on her knees, Wweep- 
ing bitterly; one of the dark-complexioned men of the company 
rose, went to her, and with one blow on the shoulder overthrew her, 
uttering what seemed to be abusive language, for this man also spoke 
in an unknown tongue. 

“Oh, God! help me!” murmured Bathilde, rising with the last 
courage which remained to her; she fled rapidly, full of the new 
strength derived from her terrors, her grief at thinking of what her 
mother’s anxiety must be, and her hope of delivering the poor little 
songstress, who was beaten so cruelly, who was so little, so droll, and 
who ought to be so good. 

After another hour’s walk, Bathilde’s ear was struck by voices which 
made her tremble with the joy of deliverance. They were calling 
her; it was really her name which she heard in the distance ; she 
replied as loudly as she was able. A few minutes afterwards, she 
perceived lights, recognized the domestics of the house, and fell into 
the arms of her weeping mother, who hastened to meet her, and re- 
ceived on her bosom all the tears of this poor little heart, so long 
tortured by deep anguish. 

On her return Bathilde was seized with a violent fever, accompa- 
nied with delirium ; she was so sick that she could not relate her ad- 
venture until two days after that horrible night. As she terminated 
her recital, she did not forget to petition her mother earnestly to do 
all in her power to deliver her darling from those horrible black men 
who were so mistreating her. 

“My child,” said M’me de Blinval, “I am unwilling to reprove 
you for the fault you have committed in disobeying my instructions 
to you not to go beyond the old willow, for your forgetfulness, not 
to say your disobedience, has been severely punished. As for the 
company you perceived in the night in the depths of the wood, | 
think it was not a company of robbers. They were, undoubtedly, 
some of those wandering adventurers who have customs, laws and 
rites of their own; who for many centuries have been vagabond, 
living by jugglery and theft, keeping themselves as much as possible 
aloof from society, yet secretly waging war with it to live by it. 
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These wandering mendicants came originally, it is said, from Egypt; 
so they are called Egyptians, and oftener Bohemians ; in Italy, Zin- 
gari; in Spain, Gitanos, and in England, Gypsies. These little 





companies usually live by stealing; so I fear 

M’me de Brinval stopped abruptly. 

«Tell me, mamma, what do you fear?” cried Bathilde. 

“] shall undoubtedly give you much pain, my child ; but it is bet- 
ter to tell you immediately. You must remember having run after 
her whom you call your little darling, without thinking of your goat, 
poor Caprice, whom you left behind you.” 

Oh! Caprice is lost. Answer me quick, mamma!” 

“Alas! yes, I fear so. We have sought her in vain since that 
moment; and after what I have just told you of gypsies in general, 
you see that I must strongly suspect those whom you met of having 
stolen your pretty goat.” 

“ Ah! Caprice, my poor Caprice!” cried Bathilde, bursting into 
tears ; “it was my disobedience which caused your loss, and per- 
haps your death.” 

“T think, my child,” said M’me de Blinval, “ that you need not fear 
this last misfortune for Caprice; for the reason that the gypsies are 
accustomed to lead about among them some animal of this species, 
whom they teach to play tricks; these tricks are usually the most 
attractive part of their jugglery. As for the little songstress, she is, 
I think, a child of one of these miserable people, and they were un- 
doubtedly punishing her for some fault.” 

“Qh! Caprice! Caprice!” repeated Bathilde, continuing to 
weep. 

“Oh my daughter,” added M’me de Blinval, in a grave tone and 
profoundly affected, “ judge with what terrible fear my whole being 
trembled, when you informed me near what people you had found 
yourself alone, when I tell you that these Bohemians not only steal 
goats, but often take children who seem to them pretty and apt, to 
train them to these miserable exercises.” 

Bathilde threw herself tremblingly into the arms of her mother, 
who pressed her for a long time to her heart in a close embrace. 

The search for Caprice lasted a month, but Caprice reappeared no 
more, 
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Eighteen months had rolled away; anda year and a half, added 
to Bathilde’s age, produced a wonderful change; if she was not yet 
a young lady, she was no longer a child. ' 

M’me de Blinval had left her country house, and had retired to 
the pretty little city of Blois. 

One day, in summer, M’lle de Blinval, accompanied by her gov- 
erness, was crossing a square, when her curiosity was aroused by 
the sound of a tambourine and fife. In the centre of the square. 
a circle of curious people had formed around a company of mounte- 
banks, whose costumes had a picturesque originality ; these people 
were executing tricks of address and perilous leaps. Bathilde prayed 
her governess to allow her to look at this spectacle. The men and 
women of this company were seated, with legs crossed, on the four 
corners of an old carpet extended on the ground, while a young gir! 
was dancing in their midst, playing with two balls of copper and two 
poniards with blunt blades. The grace, the, agility, the suppleness 
of this dancer were admirable. After having finished the dance, 
she saluted the circle; and taking from the carpet a tambourine, 
commenced taking a collection. During this time, a child placed 
two chairs in the midst of the carpet, back to back, then cried ina 
shrill and petulant voice : 

“Hop! Zazira! Aca! Zazira! hop! hop!” 

And the admiring crowd saw a pretty goat, whose gilded horns 
were enwreathed with flowers, advance on its hind feet. The ani- 
mal commenced climbing the. two chairs, proudly preserving its 
equilibrium. 

“Ah! dear lady,” said Bathilde to her governess, unable to sup- 
press a sigh, “I should think that goat whom they call Zazira was 
my poor Caprice.” 

The young danseuse who was taking the collection had just 
arrived opposite Bathilde, and was fixing upon her attentively her 
large black eyes ; suddenly she turned hastily, and ran to a basket 
full of fruit; she chose from it some cherries, and, putting them 
around her ears, returned to Bathilde : 

** Buenos dias, sefiorita!” said she. 

Mlle de Blanvil suddenly started. The rapid flash of a vivid 
remembrance had just crossed her brain. In this young danseusé 
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she recognized the poor little girl whom she had formerly called her 
darling, whom she had regaled with her bread and her cherries, and 
whom, in the clearing, on the night of her great adventure, she had 
seen so brutally treated by one of the Bohemians. And the Bohe- 
mians of the clearing, thought she, were they not indeed these jug- 
glers? And the goat, which was at this moment balancing itself on 
the topmost round of the chairs, could it be 

“Tt is your goat, my good lady,” said the danseuse, in a low voice, 
making a sign of secresy. Then she added, in a still lower tone: 
“ Pray save me!” 

Much affected by this scene, Bathilde ran, flew to relate all to her 
mother. M’me de Blinval appealed to the authorities ; and, an hour 
afterwards, the company of Bohemians was arrested in the middle 
of the square and conducted to a place of security. 

Pepita, the young danseuse, who had implored the assistance of 
Bathilde, related the manner in which the goat had been stolen, 
and then added : 

“T also was stolen by the gypsies ; my parents, poor laborers, lived 
in a Spanish village on the frontier. When I was stolen, I did not 
know a word of French, and was much too feeble to think of making 
nyself understood, too young to accuse these wicked people, forced 
to obey them, to follow them in their life, which I detest, and to imi- 
tate them in their exercises, which I abhor; I demand succor ; I im- 


,1» 


plore my liberty! 

This simple explanation, this confession, so naive and so noble, 
were received as they deserved. The miserable Gitanos saw them- 
selyes condemned to a severe penalty, at the expiration of which they 
were to be driven from the kingdom. A letter was written to Pe- 
pita’s parents, but the reply was that they were both dead, and had 
left no property. 

Meanwhile M’me de Blinval had received poor Pepita at her 
house. After having discharged the sad duty of informing the 
young girl of the death of her parents, she asked her what she 
intended to do. 

“Ah! my good lady!” cried Pepita, shedding a torrent of tears, 


“if you could find me a place on some farm —the fields —I am 
good for nothing else — and I love them so much !” 
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Her request was granted; she departed for a farm of M’me de 
Blinval’s, situated at two leagues from Blois, to occupy there the 
situation of second manager. Bathilde, who had formed a real 
friendship for Pepita, proved this friendship to her by all the affec- 
tionate words which she could find in her generous heart; but the 
surest proof was that she made hera present of Caprice. The goat 
did not regret leaving its performances on the public square to sport 
among the thistles and trefvil on the hill-side, guarded by Pepita, 
and finding herself queen of the little flock of this new shepherdess. 

All the promises of the young Spaniard were fulfilled ; she be- 
came, by her care and watchfulness, a real treasure to the farm. 
Every month she received a visit from her mistress and Bathilde, 
who called her always her darling Pepita. 

A year passed away; Bathilde fell dangerously ill; Pepita asked 
to be allowed to take care of her young benefactress. Her care and 
devotion were admirable ; she passed all her nights in watching the 
invalid during six months, at the expiration of which Bathilde had 
entirely recovered. 

Pepita returned to the farm, but as the physicians had recom- 
mended goat’s milk to the convalescent, the shepherdess supplicated 
M’me de Blinval to allow her to lead Caprice to her every morning, 
that the latter might contribute of her good milk to the kind mis- 
tress who had so long taken care of her. 

“ But, my child,” said M’me de Blinval to Pepita, “ you cannot 
do it. Every morning two leagues to come and two leagues to re- 
turn— it is impossible.” 

“Oh! I have swift feet, Madame. Four leagues do not terrify 
me. For my good friend, M’lle Bathilde, 1 could make a pilgrimage 
on foot to Rome.” 

“Try, then, Pepita ; we will see.” 

Pepita tried, and, during three months, travelled her four leagues, 
coming each morning, full of courage, to bring Caprice to Bathilde, 
and returning, each time, full of happiness. 

This simple and firm devotion was gratefully acknowledged ; M’me 
de Blinval took Pepita home, put her under the care of skilful mas- 
ters, and a year and a half had not elapsed ere the little gypsy be- 


came a companion for them. 
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M’me de Blinval has returned to her estate at Berry. In the beau- 
tiful days of summer, at the foot of an old willow, on a seat of moss 
fragrant with wild thyme, may be often seen two pretty young girls, 
conversing pleasantly together, with a basket of cherries beside 
them, and a beautiful goat lying at their feet on the flowery turf. 


The Peacock. 


Ir there is anything in this world for which Mark Forrester has 
a dislike, it is a great, proud, noisy peacock. I am willing to admit 
that so far as outside appearances go, they are very gaudy, and I 
suppose many people would call them beautiful; but there seems to 
be so much show and parade about them, so much pride and impor- 
tance about all their movements, that I always associate them in my 
mind with a pop-gun. I can endure the strutting of a huge gobble 
turkey very well. His movements are generally upon the shabby- 
genteel order, and he shows himself to be humbug at once. But he 
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is a useful bird, and I am inclined to overlook his follies for the good 
he does. But the peacock is harbored principally for ornament, 
and has very few pretensions to usefulness. 

A few days since I went a short distance into the country to visit 
an old acquaintance. He resides in a still, secluded spot, down in 
a valley, shaded with trees, which exhibits every appearance of a 
peaceable home. This is just such a place as I should like to live 
in, said | to my friend, as we were walking over his garden. Ihad 
no sooner spoken these words than a great peacock, which sat upon 
an old tree a short distance off, commenced his disagreeable yelling. 
[ am sure the noise of the Indians, spoken of by Miles Hawthorne, 
cannot be much worse. And the most provoking part of it was that 
he seemed to be calling me, “ Old Mark! Old Mark!” After get- 
ting entirely out of breath, he put on a most vain appearance, and 
spread out his tail until it was larger than a cart-wheel, eying me 
all the while, as though I had come all the way to see and admire 
him. He was a fine-looking bird, and if he could have left off all 
appearance of vanity, I might have been tempted to applaud his per- 
formance. 

It may be that I was offended at his calling me names. You have 
doubtless all heard of Teddy, the Irishman. Teddy was returning 
from work, one evening, and I suppose he was not just then strictly 
a temperance man. Well, he sat down on the bank of a pond to 
rest. Just then a frog put up his head and began to sing, “ Teddy 
got drunk! Teddy got drunk!” ‘ Shut your mouth, ye spalpeen,” 
said Teddy. ‘I have taken no dhrap the day at all atall ;” and splash 
went a big stone at the offender’s head. The noise started other 
frogs, and in a few moments Teddy had more than he could do to 
silence their slanders. At length the row became general, and 
Teddy was obliged to give up in despair and go home ; but he always 


shunned the pond afterwards. 


Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 

We tt, here I am with my coat off again. To be sure it is not 
summer yet, though we may feel its approach every day. It Is a 
bright, warm, lovely morning, and I have been hoeing up the weeds 
in my garden. Since the snows of winter were melted away there 
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has been but little chance for things to grow, until within a few 
days. But now everything seems to be thriving, and the weeds 
thrive as fast as beans and peas, or anything else. Did I say anything 
else? I did not mean that. Bad habits grow upon us faster than 
weeds. If we trust ourselves in a wicked act to-day,we shall be aston- 
ished in a short time to see — not a weed which can easily be rooted 
up — but a great tree, strongly rooted, a tree which takes the great- 
est toil to tear away. It is wonderful how sin thrives. I believe 
no boy or girl can do a wrong thing without knowing it at the time. 
Now listen, every one of you, to what Mark Forrester has to say to 
you. When you know that you have done wrong, say to yourselves, 
“ Now I acted wickedly then. There is an ugly weed growing in 
my heart, and I must pluck it out while it is small. If I suffer it to 
grow, it will become stronger and stronger, unti] I cannot master it, 
and perhaps it may some time cause me to commit some great crime, 
so that my fellow-beings will shut me up in prison to get rid of me. 
What a blow that would be to my parents, who have watched over 
me,—to my friends, who are interested in my welfare! I must and 
will pluck it out now.” Go and confess your fault, and promise to 
offend no more. It will cost you a hard struggle to do iteven now; 
selfish fears, selfish wishes will stand in the way, but do not pause. 
Root up the weed effectually, and ten to one you will never re- 
gret it. 

I will tell you about an actual occurrence that took place less than 
amonth ago. I was walking in my garden, and over the fence I 
heard two boys in earnest conversation. I should not think either 
of them was over nine years of age. ‘They were evidently talking 
about a hoop, though I did not understand the matter in dispute. 

“ Well,” said the largest boy, “ my mother won’t let me whip you, 
and it’s lucky for you that she won’t. I’d larrup you well if it 
wasn’t for her. I’d run your face into the mud.” 

“I don’t know why you should,” said the smaller boy; “I don’t 
bear you any ill-will. I would n’t whip you if I could, if you did 
me ever so much harm. Father says people who quarrel are never 
happy, and I don’t think they can be.” 

“Let my hoop alone, then, if you don’t want to be whipped,” said 
the other. 
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“TI did not see your hoop, James,” said the smaller boy. “TI will 
pay you for your hoop, if you want, but I did not take it, nor have | 
ever seen it.” 

“ Well, I ll bet you stole it,” continued the other; “at any rate, 
whether you did or not, if it wasn’t for mother, I ’d larrup you, I'd 
tan your jacket for you, well.” 

“Tt would hurt your back worse than it would mine, if you did. | 
don’t believe you would feel very well after it. For my part, when 
I do wrong, I feel unhappy and tormented for a month after it; 
and I don’t believe your conscience is so much easier than other 
boys’. [Iam sorry you feel so towards me, James, but I don’t owe 
you any ill-will.” 

I put my head over the fence to inquire the cause of their quar- 
rel, but the largest boy ran away at the top of his speed, while the 
other, who was quietly whittling a stick, manfully stood his ground. 
My young friends, need I say what passage of Scripture came to my 
mind? Need I say which boy had the weed in his heart? [I trust 
not. 

I have a full supply of letters again. I am always happy to re- 
ceive these marks of esteem from the boys and girls. ‘ William” 
has answered Fanny’s enigma, in the March number, correctly. | 
am much gratified with his epistle, and hope I may see him some- 
time. 

B. S. B.’s answer to the wool puzzle, in our last number, is not 
correct, as a few moments’ reflection will show. If he carried home 
seventy-five pounds, the carding at ten centsa pound would be seven 
dollars and fifty cents. Now the wool was worth fifty cents a pound, 
or for twenty-five pounds, twelve dollars and fifty cents. The other 
answer Is correct. 

I have a large number of puzzles, enigmas, and so forth, but we 
have no room for them this month. I shall be obliged to look out, in 
future, and not have the room all used up with the long stories, for I 
must have my chat with the boys and girls whd take so much pains 
to write to me, and puzzle out my hard questions. 
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Sketches of Natural History. 
NUMBER FOURTEEN. 


THE SEA-LION. 


Ina former number of this work I gave you some account of 
sEaLs, describing their habits, uses, and the modes of catching them. 
I then promised to give you a sketch of the sea-lion, with a pic- 
ure; which promise I now fulfil. 

Probably the only reason why this species of the seal is called the 
sea-lion, is because its head resembles that of the lion. Indeed, 
when it is swimming in the water, and only its head is visible, it has 
every appearance of a huge dog. You will notice in the engraving, 
that the head of the animal with the fish in its mouth appears like 
the head of a water-spaniel. Most of my readers may have heard 
and read stories of the mermaid, which is said to be a marine ani- 
mal, with the head of a woman, while the lower portion of the body 
resembles a fish. They are said to appear to sailors, combing their 
long hair and uttering strange noises. I trust I need not say to my 
intelligent friends, that these stories are utterly fabulous, and un- 
worthy of the slightest credit. They are now generally understood 
so to be by all naturalists. That something is seen, which appears 
curious, it would be folly to doubt; yet that they are in any way 
capable of having any influence upon the winds, or waves, as some 
ignorant persons assert, would be still greater folly. Most of these 
objects which are called mermaids are undoubtedly seals; as there 
are several varieties of seals, the heads of which, when seen out of 


water, resemble that of a human being. 
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Scoresby, the famous navigator, says, “I have myself seen a sea- 
horse under such circumstances, that it required little stretch of the 
imagination go mistake it for a man; and the surgeon of our vessel 
actually reported to me that he had seen a man with his head above 
the water.” The animal here spoken of is the walrus, a representa- 
tion and description of which you will find in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine for May, 1848. I don’t think, on the whole, that there 
are many of our intelligent American sailors who believe in such 
things as mermaids and mermen. The fishermen I know don’t. 

The length of a full grown sea-lion is from fifteen to twenty feet, 
sometimes weighing nearly a ton. They are found in various loca- 
tions, on the eastern shores of Kamtschatka, and the Kurile Islands, on 
the northern coast of America, and near the Falkland Islands. They 
live on rocky shores, and desert rocks in the ocean, on which they 
climb to repose. Here their roaring or bellowing is useful in the 
frequent foggy weather of those regions, by warning navigators to 
avoid destruction. Though they look terribly savage and fearful, 
yet they take to flight at once on the approach of man. If surprised 
in their sleep, they become panic-stricken; and, in their attempt to 
escape, tumble down, roll about, one with another; and tremble so 
much that they find it impossible to get away. When reduced to 
extremity, they become desperate, and they turn upon their enemies 
and fight with great fury and noise, putting the most valiant to 
flight. On this account the Kamtschatkans never attack them in the 
open sea, nor on land, without many precautions. ‘They usually 
watch their opportunity to find one asleep, when the most courageous 
amongst them strikes a harpoon into the creature, and takes to his 
heels as fast as he can. His comrades then fasten the line attached 
to the harpoon to a strong stake, and its flight thus arrested, they 
shoot at it with arrows, or lances, until, when nearly overcome, they 
venture in and despatch it with clubs. Poisoned arrows are some- 
times used. 

The food of the sea-lion is principally fish, which they catch with 
great dexterity, the smaller seals, otters, and other marine animals. 
During the summer months the old males abstain almost entirely 


from food, and indulge in indolence and sleep, and become excess 


ively emaciated. 
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Captain Cook saw these animals in his voyages frequently. He 
states that the largest he met with were not over sixteen feet in 
length, and about ten in circumference. He adds, “It is not at all 
dangerous to go among them, for they either run away or lay still. 
The only danger was in getting between them and the sea ; for if 
they took fright at anything, they would come down in such num- 
bers that if you could not get out of their way, you would be run 
over. When we came suddenly upon them, or waked them out of 
their sleep, (for they are sluggish, sleepy animals,) they would raise 
up their heads, snort and snarl, look fierce, as if they meant to de- 
vour us; but as we advanced upon them, they invariably ran away ; 
so that they are downright bullies.” 

Pernetty met with sea-lions at the Falkland Islands, some of 
which were twenty-five feet in length. The specimen from which 
the plate was drawn was brought from those islands, and is now in 
the Edinburgh Museum. The Falkland Islands lie about five hun- 
dred miles from the coast of South America, and directly east of the 
Straits of Magellan. They are said to be rocky, barren places, 


and a great resort for a species of bird called the penguin, which I 
shall describe hereafter, besides other large birds. 


Forrester’s Evenings at Home. 
WATER. 


M. F. Well, this ts a storm. When I gave out the subject, 
water, at our last meeting, I did not anticipate the pleasure of coming 
to see you with a wet jacket. But I see you have a good warm fire, 
so I shall soon be comfortable. I am glad to see so many new faces 
here to-night. Be assured, none of you will regret your time spent 
in search after knowledge. 

Henry. Thope you will tell us about the clouds and rain to- 
night. It is a subject closely connected with water. 

M. F. We shall not reach that at present. The formation of 
clouds, and the causes of rain and snow, are not easily understood. 
Yet, by and by, I hope to be able to discuss the subject so as to give 
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you some general idea of it. But to-night we have another theme. 
And now which of you can tell me of what water is composed ? 

George. Ihave heard that it was composed of a combination of 
gases, but I do not know the names of them. 

M. F. Water is a combination of eight parts of oxygen and one 
of hydrogen, by weight, or of two parts of hydrogen and one of oxy- 
gen, by measure. By a series of experiments, which have been 
made by scientific men, it is known that water can be decomposed, 
that is, the two gases can be separated. If two thin wires, connect- 
ed with the poles of a galvanic battery, be so placed that one end of 
each shall enter a glass vessel, a portion of water contained therein 
will be decomposed, and the gaseous product will be collected in 
tubes, fixed immediately over the point of each wire. The wire 
connected with the positive pole of the battery gives out oxygen; 
that with the other, or negative pole, hydrogen. I do not suppose 
that you can understand fully this matter now, yet it will be well to 
fix it in your memory. 

Flora. Pray, Mr. Forrester, how can air exist in the water? 
You told us at the last evening, when we were talking about the 
atmosphere, that there was air in the water, and then a short time 
after, you said air was lighter than water, and that it rose in bubbles 
to the top of the water. 

M. F. A very proper question. It is now rendered very certain 
that water is composed of very small particles, nearly, or quite round 
in form, and that the spaces between are fil.ed with air, just like a 
tea-cup full of fine shot or mustard seed, only infinitely smaller. 
These particles cannot be seen, they are so small, and the air in 
water, when it rises in any considerable quantity, displaces them. 
Liquids, when left to themselves, naturally form into the globular 
shape. Shot are made by pouring melted lead through a sieve, at 
the top of some high building. As soon as the drops are left to 
themselves they acquire the proper shape, and before reaching the 
ground they cool and become hard. Drops of rain, when falling, 
are round. Hail-stones are rough when they reach the ground. 
Now can any one tell me why they are not round like shot, for they 
are made in the same way, substantially ? 

George. Perhaps it is the wind, for I have noticed that high 


winds generally accompany hail-storms. 
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M. F. You are doubtless correct. There seems to be some dis- 
pute about the precise way in which hail-stones are formed. It is, 
however, true that they are frozen drops of rain. There are strong 
reasons for believing that electricity, that subtle fluid which pervades 
all creation, the most wonderful, fearfuk and unknown agent, has 
some counection with the formation of hail. If so, probably no one 
will ever be able to say exactly the cause and manner of their form- 
ation. Another theory is that the hail-stones, at first, are no larg- 
er than the smallest drops of rain, and that in falling through a 
cloud other drops are attached to them, and become frozen; thus 
causing them to grow larger and larger, until they reach the ground. 

Flora. How large hail-stones ever fall ? 

M. F. It would be impossible to say, as there are frequent hail- 
storms in mountainous countries, which are uninhabited. I have 
seen them of considerable size myself. I sat under the shelter of a 
huge rock, high on the White Mountains, many years ago, with 
a friend, during a very severe hail-storm. It was in June, and one of 
the hottest days ofthe season. Our dog was a short way off, barking 
at a gray squirrel, when the hail began to come down, but he very 
soon came running towards us, yelping in a most piteous manner. 
The storm lasted but a very few minutes, not more than five, yet in that 
short period a great quantity of hail fell. I could have easily picked 
up a bushel of hail-stones as large as butternuts. Most of them 
were much smaller, and at the foot of the mountain the stones were 
no larger than walnuts. A vast quantity of green leaves and tender 
twigs from the trees were also cut off, and fell down, nearly cover- 
ing the ground. Hail-storms are very common in the south of 
France, and on the Pyrenees mountains. The hail-stones which 
fall there are frequently as large as a hen’s egg, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt that they have fallen even twice that size. ButI think 
we are wandering from our subject somewhat. 

[ have told you that water can be decomposed, and the two gases, 
of which it is formed, weighed and measured. 

Helen Williams. What if the two gases be put together again ? 

M. F. Thave been waiting to have some of my new acquaint- 
ances “break the ice” for some time. Iam glad to find you are 
all interested. If the two gases are put together again and inflamed, 
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they become water as before. But they must be in the exact pro- 
portions 1 have named. If we take three parts of hydrogen to one 
of oxygen, and explode them, one part of the hydrogen will remain 
uncombined. Oxygen and hydrogen, when mixed in the right pro. 
portions to form water, are very explosive, and it is unsafe to experi- 
ment with them except in very small quantities. 

Water freezes at thirty-two degrees above zero. Fresh water con- 
geals much quicker than sea-water. Probably the constant motion 
of the waves of the ocean acts as a preventive. About seven tenths 
of the earth’s surface is covered with water. Of course this includes 
both fresh and salt water, lakes, rivers and ponds, as well as oceans. 

Henry. lonce heard an old sailor say that the ocean, in some 
places, had no bottom. Don’t you suppose that he knew better? 

M. F. Icannot tell. A single moment’s reflection would con- 
vince any person, not a complete idiot, that the ocean must havea 
bottom. The ocean is so deep in some places that no bottom has 
ever been found by sounding, and perhaps this was what the sailor 
meant. There are various obstacles to prevent sounding to a great 
depth. As the lead sinks, the water becomes more and more 
dense or compact, and consequently the lead becomes comparatively 
lighter. Then again the motion of the ship tends to curve the line 
so that the sinking of the lead is impeded. Scoresby sounded the 
Greenland Ocean to the depth of seven thousand two hundred feet, 
over a mile and a quarter, without finding any bottom. Others 
have sent the lead still deeper; and it is at least probable that the 
ocean is somewhat deeper, in some places, than the height of the 
highest mountain, or over five miles. Whether any unknown fishes 
or sea-monsters live at this great depth, we cannot tell. 

Flora. For my part, I do not understand how fishes separate the 
air from the water when they breathe. 

M. F. God has provided them with apparatus, perfect and com- 
plete. The water is thrown off through the gills. If you were ' 
hold a fish’s gills so that it could not open them, the creature 
would soon die. 

George. Several years ago, I heard a person say that it would 
not kill fishes to freeze them. I suppose he must have been mis 


taken. 
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M. F. No; he was without doubt correct. Fishes are cold- 
blooded, and in that respect differ from all other animate objects. | 
have never seen the experiment tried, yet there is abundant evidence 
to prove that not only fishes, but frogs, snails, and lizards, after be- 
ing frozen hard, solid as a stone, are eapable of being reanimated. 
Ah! I see symptoms of unbelief in several countenances. Well, I 
cannot wonder. It does seem almost impossible. And yet it is as 
well known in some northern countries as any other fact. Not only 
so, but various experiments have been tried to ascertain the fact. 
Sir John Franklin, the enterprising navigator, now in the northern 
seas, and about whose safety there is so much interest manifested, 
both in this country and Europe, while at Fort Chipewyan, in 
March, 1820, makes the following notes: “ It may be worthy of no- 
tice here, that the fish froze as soon as they were taken out of the 
nets, and in a short time became solid masses of ice. Of course 
they exhibited no signs of life. If, however, in this completely frozen 
state they were thawed before the fire, they recovered their anima- 
tion. ‘This was particularly the case with the carp, and we had oc- 
casion to observe it repeatedly, as Doctor Richardson occupied him- 
self in examining the structure of the different species of fish, and 
was always, in the winter, obliged to thaw them before he could cut 
them. We have seen acarp recover so far as to leap about with 
great vigor, after it had been frozen for thirty-six hours.” 

If frozen fish are thawed in cold water, they live ultimately. 
though when brought to a fire they never thoroughly recover, but 
soon die. This is because it is an unnatural way to thaw them. 
You know that when individuals freeze their ears, fingers, or toes, 
it is exceedingly dangerous to thaw them by a fire. But by putting 
on snow or cold water, the extremities soon lose their numbness. 

But we must break off. Our next subject will be Mounrams. 


Alexander Hamilton. 


WE present to our young patrons, in this number, a portrait and 
sketch of the life of one of the remarkable men of the Revolution. 
God, it would seem, raised up a class of men well fitted, by natural 
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gifts and endowments, for the special work of laying the foundation 
of this great republic. ‘There was Washington, and Hancock, and 
Adams, (the father of John Quincy Adams,) and Otis, and Jay, and 
Franklin, and Jefferson, and Madison, and Hamilton, the subject of 
this sketch, who, though named last, was by no means least in the 
host. While thinking of them, one cannot but think of that text of 
Scripture, — ‘And there were giants in those days.” 

Alexander Hamilton was born in the year 1757, on the 11th of 
January. His birth-place was the Island of Nevis, then, as now, in 
the possession of England. You will find it among the West In- 
dia Islands. He was a descendant of one of the great families of 
the old realm of old England, though, in our estimation, this con- 
fers no honor upon him, as greatness, we mean true greatness, is 
not hereditary. His mother was of French descent. 

Alexander was the youngest son of the family. As his father was 
unfortunate in business, Alexander was early thrown upon his own 
resources for a support, and entered the counting house of a mer- 
chant in St. Croix, and by his faithfulness and attention to busi- 
ness, so secured the love and confidence of his employer as to be in- 
trusted with the whole management of his affairs during his absence. 
This was remarkable, as at this time he was but fourteen years of 
age. But the drudgery of a counting room did not suit his taste ; 
his temperament was too ardent to submit to such a tame mode of 
life, and he earnestly desired an education, that he might become 
more useful, and take his position among the eminent men of his 
day. 

After studying some time in one of the high schools of the West 
Indies, he concluded to come to New York. His arrival here was 
at a most exciting and interesting period. The troubles with Eng- 
land had just commenced, and he soon, arraying himself on the side 
of the colonies, identified himself with all their interests. His first 
appearance in public was in obedience to a call of the citizens of 
New York to address them on the subject of the wrongs of the col- 
onies, His appearance was that of a mere boy; small in stature, 
efleminate in appearance, he seemed like a child mingling in the 
councils of grave men; his success was complete, and the truth of 
the adage appeared never more clear, “‘ The mind is the standard of 
the man.” 
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When the war broke out, he immediately buckled on his sword; 
he had argued, England would not hear, and now the appeal is to 
the sword. He commanded a company of artillery in the battle of 
Long Island, the Raritan, at Trenton and Princeton, and then he 
was appointed aid to Washington. It is evidence of his high moral 
worth that he was thus selected by the father of his country as 
one of his staff, and made subsequently a bosom friend and bine \. 
lor. He was a man of the purest morality, and governed by th: 
loftiest principles of honor. At the close of the war he w nt into 
the practice of law in the city of New York, and took an active part 
in the formation of the constitution and organization of ‘the federal 
government. 

Party politics raged at this time with great violence, and a resort 
was often had to deadly weapons to settle such disputes ; it is a sin- 
gular circumstance, as connected with his own end, that his eldest 
son about this time should be killed in a duel; he fell at Hoboken, 
and his murderer, overwhelmed with remorse, soon followed him to 
the grave. 

Aaron Burr was one of the leading spirits of that day; a man 
marked by as great meanness of soul as Hamilton by magnanimity. 
Jealous, vindictive and vile, he envied the greatness and fame of 
Hamilton, and resolved to destroy him. Hamilton had prevented 
his receiving the support of the federal party, as it was called, asa 
candidate for the office of governor of the State of New York. 
Burr sent him a challenge, and Hamilton, trained in the military 
school rather than that of Christ, had not the cowrage to refuse 
it; they met at Wehawken. It was a beautiful morning; Hamil- 
ton rose early ; his family were stillsleeping. He went to the cham- 
ber where his little children were sleeping in the peace of inno- 
cency, kissed each of them, stepped softly out of his house, crossed 
the Hudson in a boat, met Burr; they took their places — the word 
was given —they fired, and Hamilton fell, mortally wounded. He 


was carried home to his heart-stricken family, a corpse ; he fell a 
victim to what is called, most falsely, ‘‘a code of honor.” 
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Wishy and Worky — A Good Story. 


Neary one hundred years ago, there lived in the south part of 
what was then the town of Boston, in a spot not far from where the 
Marlboro’ Hotel is now situated, a very honest and industrious car- 
penter, whom we may call Mr. Plane. This was not really his 
name, and the reason why we do not designate him by name is, that 
we are not about to give an exact history or biography of an indi- 
vidual, but only to tell a story, the circumstances of which are partly 
taken from facts, and partly from imagination. Yet it is intended 
that the whole story shall be true in two important respects, namely, 
that it shall give a true representation of the kind of life which it 
describes, and exemplify good and true principles. 

Mr. Plane had a one-story shop, a little way down Milk street, 
not far from what is called the Old South Church, on a spot now 
occupied by splendid stores of four or five stories high, with fronts 
of hewn granite, and spacious rooms filled with costly merchandise, 
where large mercantile business is transacted. The aspect of the 
place was very different at that time, and Mr. Plane’s shop was equal 
in appearance and importance to most of the buildings around it, as 
Mr. Plane himself was equal in respectability and dignity to most of 
his neighbors. 

The family of Mr. Piane included himself and wife, a son and 
daughter of between eight and ten years of age, an elderly sister of 
Mrs. Plane, who was one of the society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers, whose name was Judith, but whom the children called 
Aunt Judy; also two apprentices, one of whom, William Hopper, 
was about sixteen, and the other,William Walker, was about fifteen. 
As there was some inconvenience in having but one Christian name 
for two boys in the same family, the expedient was adopted of call- 
ing one Bill, and the other William. This plan was adopted after 
the subject had been fairly debated in the family, and young Walker 
said he was not particular how they called him if they would not 
call him too early in the morning, nor too late to dinner ; so the boys 
were to be called William Hopper and Bill Walker; but the children 
soon changed these names to Willy and Billy, by which they were 
afterwards called in the family, though in the shop and the neigh- 
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borhood they became, after a time. designated by the unusual! appel. 
lations of Wishy and Worky, which happened as will be explained, 

Willy Hopper, although a well grown, active and pleasant boy, 
was deficient in the very important qualities of application and ni 4 
severance. He would work as fast and as long as anybody, while 
under the eye of his master. and he would have been willing to 
work under the eye of his master all the time, for he was not lazy, 
He was always ready to rise early in the morning, and did not wish 
to sit long at his meals, and was very willing to work as late at 
night as any one —he was also quick to learn, perfectly honest, and 
not given to tattling or tale-bearing. 

One would suppose that with these qualities Willy Hopper would 
be a valuable apprentice, and secure the respect and confidence of a 
kind and judicious master, as Mr. Plane was known to be ; and such 
would have been the case, but for the little faults before spoken of 
— faults little in themselves, but enough to destroy the efiect of 
many great and good qualities, and ruin an otherwise excellent char- 
acter; just as a little wound will often kill a powerful animal, or 
as a small leak will sink a great ship. 

It was said that Willy was active and industrious while in his mas- 
ter’s presence ; and so indeed he often was when his master was away; 
and so he probably intended to be all the time, for he would not 
leave his work to go and play, nor to rest, but then he would often 
pause to think how much he should do in a certain length of time, 
and what would come next after the present job, and how much 
quicker he could do it if the timber was not so crooked, or rough, or 
knotty. And then he would wish that he was as strong as his mas- 
ter, or as Goliath, or as Samson, and that his tools were as sharp 
as razors, and would keep so without grinding ; and then how much 
he would do. He would doa day’s work in ten minutes, and then he 
would go and do all the rest of the work in the shop and about the 
shop before his master came in; and then how he would be aston- 
ished, and how the neighbors would be astonished ! 

Thus would Willy sometimes muse, forgetful of the passing 
minutes, till perhaps his fellow-apprentice would arouse him from 
his revery to the recollection of his duty, and to the unpleasant re- 
ality that his timber was still rough and crooked; that he was not s0 
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strong as Goliath or Samson ; that he had not done anything for the 
last half hour, and that his master was more likely to be provoked 
by his negligence than astonished by his ‘great performances. And 
then he would fall vigorously to work upon his rough and crooked 
timber with his dull tools and his boyish strength, but with his 
spirits for a while as much depressed by the reality of circumstances 
as they had been elevated by his imagination. 

The bad effects of this unfortunate habit of William may easily 
be conceived. He was often behind his time; his work was done 
irregularly and often imperfectly, or perhaps spoiled in his hurry to 
make up for lost moments. He would sometimes be exhausted 
from over-exertion, — for alternate hurry and idleness are much 
more wearisome than steady work, — and he would often be vexed 
and mortified at the consequences of his own want of diligence and 
perseverance, among which the most unpleasant was the dissatis- 
faction of his master, and the loss of his confidence. 

It has been said that “ experience is a dear schoolmaster, but fools 
will learn of no other,” yet a large portion of mankind are still more 
intractable than this maxim supposes, for they will not be taught by 
the hard lessons of experience. The drunkard, who sees and feels 
the misery which he has brought upon himself and others by his 
excesses, will again rush into riot and ruin. The quarrelsome man, 
who has suffered from one unnecessary quarrel, is often as likely to 
provoke another ; and the idle or careless boy, while suffering the 
consequences of his fault, does not always take care to avoid it for 
the future. 

This was the case with Willy. He saw and felt the consequences 
{ his idle musing and wishing, and often resolved that he would 
ve more diligent; but he did not see the necessity of a determined 
ind persevering effort to overcome and root out the habit which was 
last becoming a radical trait of his character; and so he would work 
and muse and wish alternately, as though these were three equally 
important parts of the business of life. 

Let us leave Willy to work or muse or wish, as he pleases, while 
we describe his fellow-apprentice, who, we recollect,said he was wil- 
ling to be called anyhow, if they would not call him too early in the 
morning, nor too late to dinner, and who therefore was called at first 
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Bill, and afterwards, by the children’s example, Billy. This remark 
of Billy about early rising and late dining was only a sort of pleas. 
antry, for Billy as well as Willy was always ready to rise at the first 
dawn of light—if somebody would waken them; and as for din- 
ner, they always had it at twelve o’clock with the family, and never 
wanted it earlier. Billy was very much like his fellow-apprentice 
in most respects; he was about a year younger, and of course not 
quite so large and strong, but he was equally willing and teachable 
and good-natured and generous; and though sometimes rather too 
sportive and smart in his speech, would never muse, nor wish — be- 
cause, said he, Willy does enough of that for both of us. 

Perhaps a tolerably fair idea of the two boys may be given bya 
specimen of their conversation one day in the shop, while the mas- 
ter was absent. 

Willy. (Pausing from work.) O Billy, did you see that green 


coach go by, with two ladies, drawn by four spanking greys ? 


Billy. (Still at work.) Yes, and I saw the coachman and the 


footman and the coach-dog. 


Willy. Were they not fine ? 
Billy. Yes. The ladies were fine, for they were covered with 


velvet like the pulpit cushion ; and the coachman and footman were 
finer, for they were striped with copper lace like a zebra; and the 
dog was finest of all, for he was spotted like a leopard. 

Willy. But I mean the horses — how did you like the horses ? 

Billy. Not well enough to buy them. 

Willy. But don’t you wish you had them? 

Billy. No, for that would be to covet them; and the catechism 


says we must not covet our neighbors’ horses. 
Willy. I mean, don’t you wish you owned a coach and horses 


like them ? 
Billy. No. That’s not my business. 


Willy. What is not your business ? 
Billy. It is not my business to wish ; there is a young man es- 


tablished in that line about here already. I think I shan’t go into it. 
Willy. Well, I can wish and work too, when I choose ; and | 
wish I had such a coach as that, and was driving it this minute. 


and not planing and mortising here. 


yy 
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Billy. You have got half your wish already, for you have not 
mortised nor planed for the last ten minutes. 

Willy. (Going to work.) Well, I’ll do enough in the next ten 
minutes to make it up. 

During the above conversation Billy was all the time at work, 
while Willy, with his mallet and chisel, was only talking. To be 


sure he made the mallet and chisel fly for the next ten minutes, but 
this did not, as he supposed, make up the lost time, for no boy nor 
man can do the fair work of twenty minutes by burrying half the 
time and idling the other half. 

I once remarked to a stage-driver about his extreme precision in 
starting at the appointed moment, when he remarked that the loss 
of five minutes would cost him an hour’s hard driving to overtake 
his time. I found the observation to be true, from which I also con- 
cluded that the loss of time in any other work is not easily retrieved 
by hurry. 

[ promised to explain how our two apprentices got the appella- 
tions of Wishy and Worky. It happened thus: Willy and Billy 
were one day employed in some repairs about their master’s house, 
and within hearing of Aunt Judy, who, like all the rest of the fam- 
ily, had often observed Willy’s foolish habit of wishing. Willy 
was, as usual, working by fits and starts, and then stopping to wish 
this and wish that, when Aunt Judy, whose patience was quite ex- 
hausted, spoke to a little boy named Benjamin, who had just come 
in to make her a visit, (perhaps expecting an apple or a nut-cake,) 
and said, Benny, does thee hear those boys? one is all the time 
Wishy Wishy, and the other all the time Worky Worky. I hope if 
thee ever grows up to be a great boy, thee will be Worky Worky, and 
not Wishy Wishy. The little boy Benjamin, whose surname was 
Franklin, was much pleased with the idea, and told all the neigh- 
bors that he was going to be Worky Worky, like Bill, and not Wishy 
Wishy, like Willy. The neighbors laughed heartily, and afterwards 
called the two apprentices Wishy and Worky. 

How well the little boy Benjamin kept his promise, we shall have 
occasion to tell in the course of this story. The house where his 
mother lived was a little above Mr. Plane’s shop. It is new gone, 
and on the place where it stood is a noble and lofty edifice of costly 
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structure, and near the top are very large letters, cut in relief upon 
the solid granite, making the inscription, — 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF FRANKLIN. 

So you see Benny (as Aunt Judy called him) must have done 
something, for there are not many little boys who ever become of 
sufficient consequence to have their name and birth-place so con- 
spicuously recorded ; and if they do, it must be by following the 
example of Worky, and not Wishy. 

If any of our readers should have the curiosity to see the birth- 
place of the little boy Benjamin, who afterward became the great 
man, Bensamin FRANKLIN, they can do so, when in Boston, by pass- 
ing down Milk street a little below the “ Old South,” and looking 
up near the top of the large block on the opposite side, — where 
they may read the foregoing inscription. The letters being elevated 
to such a distance, do not look much larger than those on a common 
sign, but they are in reality as big as wheelbarrows, or rocking- 
chairs, or gate-posts. 

Here we conclude this chapter. In the next we shall tell more 
about Worky, and the rest of them, and in the mean time we invite 
our young readers to reflect upon the character of Wishy, and im- 
agine how he is likely to come out. They will remember that he is 
a strong, capable, bright boy, willing to work and easy to learn, and 
that he is pleasant, good-natured and generous ; qualities which every 
person ought to have, and without which no one can be truly pros- 
perous. And we see that he had but one bad habit. Now do you 
think that one bad habit will spoil all those good qualities, or do 
you think he will break the bad habit, or do you think his good 
qualities will lead him on to prosperity and honor, notwithstanding 
his one bad habit? We shall see. 


Life and Adventures of William Wander. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
My name is William Wander. I was born in a thriving factory 


village, not far from Worcester. I well remember the old farm- 
house, the well-sweep, or, as I used to call it, the splendid fish-pole 
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and line, and the “moss-covered, iron-bound bucket.” I used to 
lean out of our garret window, and fancy that some giant was fish- 
ing in our well, wondering when he would get a bite. My father 
was a tailor. He used to take eare of our little farm, which was a 
short distance out of the village, during his leisure hours, and work 


in his shop the rest of his time. He tried hard to have me take 
some interest in his vocation, and many a time has he put a needle 
and thread and two bits of cloth into my hands, and endeavored to 
learn me how to sew them together. I could not beag the idea of 
sitting cross-legged all my days, stitching from morning till night. 
[ vainly fancied myself calculated for some higher station, and neg- 
lected the kind counsels of my parents. 

[had a companion in every way fitted for my society, a boy of 
my own age, whose father lived ona farm adjoining ours. We were 
almost constantly together. He had a strong desire to go to sea, 
and he talked so much and so enthusiastically about the pleasures 
of a sailor’s life, that I soon found I fancied a roving life as much a3 
he did. We resolved upon many plans to accomplish our object, 
but did not dare to mention the subject to our parents. 


Thus time passed on, until we were sixteen years of age. I am 
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inclined to skip over those years at once ; for, to tell you the truth, 
it is a painful subject for me to contemplate. When I remember 
the many advantages I possessed in my youthful days, and the man. 
ner in which I abused them, every feeling in my bosom is one of 
deep, painful repentance. So I am going to skip them. 

One day, having been sent to school, I met my neighbor, whose 
name was Benjamin Henry, with a fish-pole on his shoulder. Now 
I loved fishing, and it needed but very little persuasion on his part 
to induce me to put my books under the hedge and go with him. | 
am sorry to say this, for the whole course of my life depended upon 
that one act. Perhaps it would be but justice to myself, however, 
for me to say, that I did not realize that such was the case. I did 
not mean to run away from home, to bring sorrow and distress to 
my father and mother and friends; and I mention this only to show 
you how little, slight causes sometimes change the whole course of 
the events of life. There is a meeting-house upon the top of a con- 
siderable eminence in New Hampshire, connected with which isa 
circumstance which illustrates my meaning. In a rain storm, if 
the water falls upon the west side of the roof, it flows along 
down through several streams, and finally it empties into Long 
Island Sound, in Connecticut; while, if it falls upon the east side 
of the roof, it runs into the ecean at Newburyport. These two 
places are more than two hundred miles apart, yet see how slight a 
cause has separated them. Now it may be so in the events of your 
life, as it has been in mine. It may be that a little wrong may sep- 
arate you from the right course, that you go on until the whole mag- 
nitude of a g#@at error appears before your eyes. Let me advise 
you to beware of these little errors, for they tnay be of greater im- 
portance than you imagine. But to proceed with my story. 

I hid my books under the hedge and went with Ben. I felt guilty 
all day. It was very little comfort for me to fish, under the circum- 
stances, although when I[ went to the pond a short time before with 
my father, I really enjoyed myself. The fact was, I had done 
wrong. I returned home pretty late at night, and was severely 
though justly, chastised. Instead of owning my fault and correcting 
my error, I felt vexed, and I resolved to run away. ‘The next morn- 
ing I saw Ben, who said his father had whipped him, too, and at 
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once invited him to run off with me. He cheerfully consented. Be- 
fore night we were in a barn more than half way to Boston, weary, 
foot-sore, and half sorry we had left home. Yet the wicked spirit 
in my heart was strong, and the voice of conscience was overcome 
and silenced. I conjured up a thousand imaginary wrongs inflicted 
upon me at home, not one of which but does not appear to me as 
blessings now. Yet they answered every purpose as excuses for my 
conduct then. 

We slept until late the next day, and then went on again. By 
the next night we were within a few miles of Boston, and finding 
the barns mostly fastened, we crept under a hay-cock and slept com- 
fortably ; yet I could not help making a sort of comparison between 
that bed and’ the one J used to sleep on at home. By noon the next 
day we were in town; and then, amidst the noise and confusion of 
the streets, I began to feel lonely. Strange, thought I, that while 
so many folks are stirring about so lively, 1 should feel lonesome. 
But they all seemed to be employed. They passed us without even 
so much as a look. 

“ Ben,” said I, “do you think these folks know we have run 
away? They seem to shun us as though they knew us. It can’t 
be, can it?” 

“No, of course not,” said Ben. ‘* How should folks down here 
know us ?” 

Sure enough, how should they? thought I. So we trudged along 
through I don’t know how many crooked streets. Having never 
been in a large city before, I had plenty of employment for my eyes 
and senses. We turned this way and that way ; examined every- 
thing we came across; we stopped and gazed into the shop win- 
dows, gaudily decorated with every kind of rieh articles, such as 
would be most likely to arrest attention. Soon we eame to what I 
took to be a large open hay-field, as I saw some men mowing upon 
one part of it. Ben, however, said it was the ‘‘common.” Here we 
saw a great many boys playing at marbles. They were jabbering 
away, and seemed to take the greatest interest in their game, though 
[ did not think there could be much sport in snapping round stones 
about. Presently a rough and rather ragged boy came up to me, 
and sung out at the top of his voice, ‘‘ How do you do, Jolly ? how 
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are all the folks at home? I declare, it is so long since I have seen 
you, that I did not know you at first.” All the boys must have 
heard him, for they began to laugh, and gather round us. I thought 
the boy must be some old acquaintance, although he did not call me 
by my right name. So I shook hands with him, and told him that 
I guessed he had made a “little mistake ;” for Jolly was not my 
name. Then all the boys laughed again. 

“Why,” said my new friend, “is not your name Jolly Green, and 
did you not come from Port Sally?” 

“No!” said I. “My name is not Green, and besides, I never 
heard of such a place as Port Sally. My name is William Wan- 
der, and I have just come into Boston from ” 

[ verily believe I should have given the saucy boy a complete his- 
tory of my birth and parentage, but I had no sooner begun than the 
whole crowd of boys flung up their caps and raised such a shout, 
that not a word could be heard. I began to think that there was 
some mystery about the matter, when Ben took me by my arm and 
whispered in my ear that the boys were making fun of me, and that 
we had better go. I think I must have been angry, for I felt my 
cheeks tingle a little. If there had been nobody about, I guess my 
ragged tormentor would have “‘catched it,” as the saying is, though 
a few moments’ reflection calmed my ruffled temper; and, knowing 
that ours was the weakest party, we quietly walked away amidst the 
shouts of the whole crew. 

Our next care was to find the wharves where the ships lay. We 
were obliged to inquire several times, but at last found ourselves 
amidst a whole forest of masts. The sight of so many vessels as- 
tonished me. We went on to several, and Ben asked the sailors 
whether they wanted any more hands to go to sea. I remembered 
my lesson on the common, and was rather shy. Some said “ No,” 
simply —a very proper answer; but the most of them added some un- 
pleasant hints about vagabonds, to their replies. One gruff old sailor, 
with a pair of black bushy whiskers as big as a peck measure, 
threatened to “ give us a rope’s end if we would wait.” Not know- 
ing what a “ rope’s end” might be, I was for stopping to get it; but 
seeing Ben climbing on to the wharf rather nimbly, I wisely fol- 
lowed, just as the fellow threw down his pail to go after it. 
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I was almost discouraged. Things did not look near as favorable 

as I could have wished. Ben, however, told me that there would be 
no trouble. At last, just at night-fall, when I had seriously begun 
to think where we were going to sleep that night, we went on to a 
large, nice-looking ship, and found that two or three hands were 
wanted. We found the captain, a very pleasant looking man, and 
in a few moments we both signed the ship’s papers, and were regu- 
lar sailors. Notwithstanding my resolve not to appear as though 
[ had never been in a city, I must say I was caught once more here. 
[t was in this wise. I had read, somewhere, that raw recruits were 
obliged to grease the masts occasionally. The sailors call it slush- 
ing the masts. I thought this must be a very unpleasant job, and I 
determined, if I went to sea, that I would not do it. SolItold the 
captain, when he asked us what we could do, that I was willing to 
do anything except “rub grease on the masts!” He burst out 
laughing, and quietly said he would see to that. ‘The story was 
told to the whole crew, and furnished a good deal of sport during 
our voyage. After I had learned matters a little, [ laughed as much 
as any one. 

Our ship was to sail the next day, and the captain gave each of 
us a dollar, and told us to find some place to sleep that night, and to 
come on board the following morning early. I wished to sleep on 
the vessel that night, in order to “ get the hang” of my new house, 
foolishly supposing I should not be sea-sick when we should get 
away from the land, if I could get used to the vessel ; but for fear of 
another mistake, I did not dare say so. So, after looking round the 
ship a little, we set off to find a lodging-place, which there was not 
much trouble in obtaining. Ben and I both slept in one room, if one 
could call it sleeping. It seemed to me that Boston was a very 
noisy place, or that we had got into a very noisy house. First I fell 
intoa drowse, when a carriage would rattle by, making a heavy 
noise somewhat like a young earthquake. Then the inmates of the 
room adjoining ours began to sing and holloa and make a prodigious 
noise. Then there was an alarm of fire, and the first I knew Ben 
was shaking me, begging of me to get up, for the fire was close by. 
The fire was indeed close at hand, and the sky was lighted up for 
4 great distance. Finally it began to decrease, and we went back 
to bed again. I had hardly got intoa doze, when I heard the engine 
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going by again, and up I jumped to see if there was another fire ; bu; 
Ben said he guessed it was only the engine going home, and we laid 
down again. Towards morning things began to be quiet, and I be. 
lieve [ got fairly to sleep. I have often thought of my good night's 
rest in the city, and wondered how people who live there can get 
used to so much noise and confusion. Iam sure their rest cannot 
be very beneficial. 


The Beaver. 


Tue “ ScHooLFELLow,” a very pretty periodical for young persons, 
has collected from various sources the following account of the na- 
ture and habits of one of the most inoffensive, and at the same time 
ingenious, of all animals. There are many fabulous accounts of the 
beaver on record, and even in some books of Natural History — all 
of which, however, have been avoided in the preparation of this 
article, the statements of which may be relied upon as true. 

The beaver, when fully grown, does not exceed two feet in length, 
and scarcely one foot in height; and, in general appearance, it bears 
a considerable likeness to the rat. The chief exception is its tail, 
which, unlike that of other quadrupeds, is covered with scales. The 
hair of the animal is of a light brown color, and of two different kinds 
—short and long: the former fine and silky, the latter coarse. The 
teeth of the beaver are like those of the rat, sharp and well-fitted to 
cut wood —a qualification of no small value to the animal, as will 
be seen hereafter. Its furis so much esteemed, and commands such 
a price, that the hunters have almost destroyed the race in the vicin- 
ity of their settlements, and they are now found only in the less 
thickly settled regions of country, and principally in the more north- 
ern parts. 

The sagacity and ingenuity of the beaver are exhibited in its 
modes of living, and in the construction of its habitation. It is one 
of the most sociable of all animals, and, in the beginning of sum- 
mer, large numbers assemble to form themselves into a community, 
and to establish a settlement, or, more familiarly speaking, a village. 

The place selected for their home is always upon a pond or river. 
The latter is generally preferred by them, perhaps because it affords 
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them peculiar facilities for floating the timber they make use of in 
erecting their houses. The site chosen,—let us suppose that it is 
a river or creek, —the first step is to build a dam across the stream, 
and this is always made atthe shallowest part. To build, they 
make use of small trees and the branches of larger ones, which they 
eut down with their teeth as easily, if not as rapidly, as men do with 
asaw. Ifa large tree is nigh the spot where the dam is to be made, 
they proceed go fell it across the stream; and having done this, they 
trim off those leaves and branches which are in the way, and use 
them as occasion demands. It is an exceedingly curious sight, a 
community of beavers, perhaps two hundred in number, all busily 
employed in this work of building a dam — some cutting down trees, 
others floating them to the desired spot, and others again twisting 
boughs together to strengthen the work, or throwing in stones and 
mud to effect the same object. When they have adjusted a portion 
of their work, they hammer it hard with their flat, strong tails. 
They exhibit great ingenuity, also, in adapting the shape of the dam 
to the nature of the current. If it be gentle, they build straight 
across; if it be swift or violent, they make a considerable curve, 
—thus proving themselves to be wise builders. 

These dams are so strongly built that they last for many years, 
and remain even long after their architects have disappeared. When 
the dam is completed and perfectly tight, the whole community pro- 
ceed to the labor of house-building. Their habitations are built 
upon the edge of the pond created by the dam, and are sometimes 
three stories in height. The walls are composed of sticks, grass, 
mud and stones. The ends of sticks and logs projecting inward are 
cut off by the animals, and used as material to carry up the fabric. 
They continually hammer the work with their tails. Their huts 
are not square, but rather oval in shape. The rooms all connect 
with each other, and every one has two openings, to allow of entrance 
and exit; andalso to enable the beavers to remove everything that 
could defile their houses, for they are as clean as they are ingenious. 

It takes the industrious animals most of the summer to com- 
plete their building operations, and in the autumn they proceed to 
gather in their stores for the winter. These stores consist of 
branches of trees — the birch and other varieties — which they soften 
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by soaking in water, and thus render them more agreeable to their 
taste. During the summer they luxuriate on plants and shrubs, and 
the green young limbs of trees. 

The pond is indispensable to the beaver, for it is an amphibious 
animal —and, although its fore feet are like those of other four-foot- 
ed creatures, its hinder ones are furnished with the web, which ep- 
ables it to swim at pleasure. When the beaver is sporting in th 
water, he directs his course by the capital rudder which he pos- 
sesses in his curious and useful tail. . 

In the cold winters of the north the beavers seldom leave their 
habitations, except to search for green food; and the hunters often 


lure them out with this tempting bait. 
Not to add to this account Mary Howirvt’s beautiful lines, would 


be unpardonable. 


Up in the north, if thou sail with me, 

A wonderful creature [ll show to thee; 
As gentle and mild as a lamb at play, 
Skipping about in the month of May ; 
Yet wise as any old learned sage 

Who sits turning ever a musty page. 


Come down to this lonely river’s bank; 
See driven-in stake and riven plank : 

*T is a mighty work before thee stands, 
That would do no harm to human hands; 
A well-built dam to stem the tide 

Of this northern river so long and wide. 
Look ! the woven bough of many a tree, 
And the wall of fairest masonry ; 

The waters cannot o’erpass this bound, 
For a hundred keen eyes watch it round ; 
And the skill that raised can keep it good. 


And yonder, the peaceful creatures dwell 
Secure in their watery citadel. 

They know no sorrow, have done no sin; 
Happy they live ’mong kith and kin — 
As happy as living things can be, 

Each in the midst of his family ! 

Ay, there they live, and the hunter wild, 
Seeing their social natures mild, 
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Seeing how they were kind and good, 

Hath felt his stubborn soul subdued ; 

And the very sight of their young at play 

Hath put his hunter’s heart away : 

And a mood of pity hath o’er him crept, 

As he thought of his own dear babes, and wept. 


I know ye are but the beavers small, 
Living at peace in your own mud wall ; 

I know that ye have no books to teach 
The lore that lies within your reach ; 

But what? Five thousand years ago 

Ye knew as much as now ye know ; 

And on the banks of streams that sprung 
Forth when the earth itself was young, 
Your wondrous works were formed as true ; 
For the All-Wise instructed you. 

But man! how hath he pondered on, 
Through the long term of ages gone ; 

And many a cunning book hath writ, 

Of learning deep, and subtle wit ; 

Hath compassed sea, hath compassed land, 
Hath built up towers and temples grand, 
Hath travelled far for hidden lore, 

And known what was not known of yore ; 
Yet after all, though wise he be, 

He hath no better skill than ye! 
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Billy Egg. 


“Can you direct me to Mr. William Egg’s?” said I one morning 
to a smart shopman, who was loitering at the door of a showy hab- 
erdasher in the principal street of a town in Ireland, in which, for a 
few months, I once resided. Ihad been told by two or three persons, 
that Billy Ege’s was the best shop in the place; for that he being a 
general dealer on a very large scale, I should be sure to get “ every- 
thing in the world there.” Moreover, I had been instructed that he 
sold good articles at a cheap rate, and being a stranger, I felt truly 
glad that I had been recommended to a tradesman on whom I could 
confidently rely. ‘Can you direct me to Mr. Egg’s?” I repeated, 
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seeing that the smart shopman was so much occupied either in ad. 
miring his window or his own person, that he had not at first attend. 
ed to my question. 

“T know no such person, ma’am,” he replied rather sharply ; and 
as I now perceived that the house bore the evidence of fresh paint 
and recent alterations, it occurred to me that the smart shopkeeper 
might be a new comer and ignorant of the old residents. Nothing 
daunted, I next entered the shop of a neighboring bookseller, and te. 
peated my inquiries, but with no better success. I then made my 
way to that of a milliner; and though a young girl, who was busily 
engaged at her needle, looked up for a moment with an arch smile, 
and then turned away, as I plainly perceived, with a hearty laugh, 
her mistress dismissed me with the expression of her opinion, “ that 
no such person lived in that town, nor, she believed, in any other.” 
I felt a little puzzled to know what the girl had found so ludicrous 
in my simple question, and wondered if my repeated disappoint- 
ments had given me a forlorn air. ‘ At any rate,” thought I, “ this 
Mr. Egg is not so generally known as] expected to find him. I had 
better walk up the street, and try if I can discover any outward indi- 
cations of his abode.” 

I spent a weary half hour in this endeavor, and as it now seemed 
evident to me that no considerable shop could belong to the object 
of my search, I lowered my tone in addressing an old apple-woman, 
who sat behind a table covered with her stores, at the corner of th: 
street. ‘ Pray, can you direct me to Billy Egg’s?” I asked, drop- 
ping the Mr. altogether, and adopting the familiar term that had 
been used to me. 

“Och, then, to be sure I will, an’ welcome, if it was a mile off; 
but there it is, just furnint you —that big, grand shop there, wid de 
big letthers gilt wid goold over de big windees.” 

“ My good woman,” I replied, “I’m afraid you must be mistaken; 
the name there is William Carter.” ; 

“Och, don’t I know that? but they call him Billy Egg, because 
all he has, and it’s half the town that is his, came out of an egg.” 

An exclamation of surprise escaped me, and the old woman cot- 
tinued, “‘ Och, but well he deserves it, for he is a dacent man, and 
good to the poor, God bless him every day he rises, and make the 
heavens his bed at last.” 
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As I took part of her speech as a hint to myself, I gave her six- 
pence, and believing there was some story worth the hearing, I 
begged my new acquaintance to call on me in the evening and re- 
late it, instead of hindering her business and mine by listening to it 
at that moment; although I suspect she would have been nothing 
loth to have given me the full and particular account there and then, 
for she told me she knew every circumstance “ concarning him and 
his.” 

I proceeded without further delay to the “ big, grand shop,” where 
I saw in the master the veritable Billy Egg. He was a fine, portly 
personage, with a good open countenance, and it was evident he 
could not have acquired his nickname from bearing even the most 
remote resemblance to anegg. He served me himself with zeal and 
civility, and my purchases were soon completed. 

In the evening my old apple-woman was true to her appointment, 
and from her I gathered the following particulars: — William Car- 
ter was a poor boy, the eldest of a large family, who, with their 
mother, were left destitute by the death of their father. Their poor 
neighbors were charitable, as the poor, to their credit be it spoken, so 
often are; and one took one child, and one another, until something 
could be thought of and done for their subsistence. William had 
made the most of the scanty schooling his father had afforded him, 
and could read a little. He was, moreover, a steady, hardworking 
boy ; yet the only occupation he was able to obtain was that of tend- 
ing a cow on the border of a large bog. In return for this service, 
he was comfortably lodged and fed, and for a time the clothes he had 
were sufficient. He was in the habit of saving any scraps of printed 
paper, which fell in his way, and by means of these he somewhat 
improved in his reading; for while the cow was munching away, 
little Billy had ample time for his studies, without neglecting her 
either, for he made it a point of looking out for the sweetest grass, 
and leading her to it. 

By his care and attention, he gave such satisfaction to his em- 
ployer, that by the time his clothes were worn out, he was allowed 
wages sufficient to replenish them; and his good behavior gave such 
confidence and respectability to his family, that a neighboring far- 
mer engaged one of his younger brothers in a capacity similar to his 
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own. One day this farmer gave Billy a newly laid goose’s egg, 
thinking it might make him a good meal, and be something of a 
dainty, and as a sort of return for an act of good nature and watch. 
fulness on Billy’s part; he, having noticed that a certain gate lead- 
ing to the kitchen garden had been left open, took the precaution to 
close it, thereby preventing the incursion of a greedy sow and her 
interesting family, which undoubtedly would have played the part 
of the Goths in that flourishing spot. It is very likely that Billy's 
first impulse was to boil the egg and eat it; but a moment’s reflec. 
tion convinced him that such conduct would be very like that of 
the boy in the fable who slaughtered the goose that laid golden eggs. 
But how to hatch his egg, for this was what he thought of, became 
now the question. The good woman of the house noticed that Billy 
was unusually silent at supper, and thought at first that some disas- 
ter must have happened. She learned, however, that the cow had 
her bed of customary soft heather, which it was Billy’s pride to pick 
for her, and had been as carefully attended to as usual in every par- 
ticular. We ought to mention that Billy was a great favorite with 
his mistress ; and perhaps he had won her heart by the care and at- 
tention he bestowed at every spare moment on one of her little ones, 
who was a very sickly, fretful child, but who, somehow or other, 
was always most quickly pacified by Billy. She soon learned the 
cause of his thoughtful silence, and kindly offered to remove two or 
three eggs from under a duck which was then sitting, and give their 
place to her cow-boy’s single treasure. This was the foundation of 
William Carter’s fortune ; and it is worthy of remark, that both the 
gift of the egg, and the opportunity of hatching it, he owed to acts 
of thoughtful good nature on his own part. 

In due time the gosling appeared, and Billy fed it from his own 
scanty fare, taking it With him when he was herding. By Chmist- 
mas it became a large fat goose, and its owner was offered half a 
crown for it. But he had a higher ambition for it than this, and he 
was not to be tempted from his purpose by the prospect of present 
gain. The following spring he set her on twelve eggs, which she 
had herself produced, and by and by twelve goslings appeared. Out 
hero was now obliged to exercise some ingenuity in finding food for 
so large a family of dependents; but he accomplished his end by 
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bartering away three of them in exchange for permission that the re- 
mainder should feed in his master’s yard until they should be old 
enough to pick up their subsistence in company with their mother 
and the cow upon the common, and indulge in swimming there in 
the abundant pools. At the proper time he sold the young geese 
for the largest sum he had ever seen in his life; for, though to have 
kept some of them might have proved an additional source of profit, 
he knew that he had only accommodation for one to hatch. A por- 
tion of his money he gave to his mother, but he placed a one pound 
note in the safe-keeping of his kind mistress, and when spring again 
came round, he bought a year-old heifer, which he sent to graze on 
the mountains, paying a small sum, the remnant of his money, which 
he had reserved for this purpose. Old goosy again presented him 
with young ones, the sale of which enabled him to purchase fodder 
for his cow, when she was sent home at the end of the season. 
And now he built a little shed for her with fir sticks from the bog 
and heather sods, so that perhaps she was better cared for than 
many a rich man’s cow. We may be pretty sure, however, that 
Billy never neglected his master’s business to attend to his private 
affairs, or he and his wife would not have encouraged him in his 
plans, as they evidently did. It is not worth while to follow the de- 
tails of the good fortune of the industrious little fellow, or to declare 
precisely how he dealt in cows and geese. It may be enough to say, 
that at the end of six years he quitted servitude, a richer man than 
ever his father had been, on which occasion he presented the venera- 
ble goose to his mother, to whose necessities and comforts he had for 
some time constantly contributed. So soon as he was comfortably 
established in the world, he married, but not till he had provided a 
heat cottage for his parent, who had the happiness to enjoy for many 
years the prosperity of her son, and who lived to see the poor cow- 
boyaman among the most respected and esteemed in his native 
country. 
“And so, you see,” said the old apple-woman in conclusion, “ it 
sa foolish thing to despise small beginnings. Thrue as I am tell- 
ing it ye, this is how Mr. Carter got the name of Billy Egg— 
though, d’ ye see, he never was called Billy Goose — no, never.” 
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Chat with Readers and Correspondents. 


I wanr every reader of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine to be 
sure and read the history of Billy Egg, in this number. I presume 
there are very few people who realize the great importance of little 
things. And there is reason for it, too. They appear too small for 
our notice, and we pass them by. How frivolous appear most gar- 
den plants when they first break through the ground. Yet the gar- 
dener knows their value. He pulls up all weeds which grow around 
them, and carefully hoes fresh earth around them. The warm sun 
and the refreshing rains of summer cause them to become large and 
healthy plants, loaded with fruit. 

A few years ago an eminent banker died in Europe. He was in- 
mensely rich, very charitable, and much respected by all who knew 
him. All his good fortune, his greatness, and his wealth, were 
caused by the merest accident in the world. When young, he came 
to the great city of Paris, a poor, friendless boy. He tried for many 
days to obtain a situation in some mercantile employment, but failed 
in every attempt. No one knew him, and no one would employ 
him. At last he went into one of the highest banking houses in the 
city. He was of course received coldly by one of the partners, to 
whom he applied, who informed him that there were no vacancies to 
be filled at that time. Heart-sick, he retraced his steps across the 
marble-paved yard towards the street. As he was passing along he 
picked up a pin which was lying upon the ground, and stuck it on 
the sleeve of his coat. This little act of prudence was observed by 
the person who had just turned him away, and it occurred to him 
that a boy, while under the anxiety of mind naturally attending dis- 
appointment like his, who could notice so small a thing as a pin 
possessed admirable traits of character for a person of responsibility 
and trust. He immediately sent a messenger for him to return, gave 
him employment in his house, and a moderate salary. His expecta- 
tions were correct, for the little fellow advanced rapidly from one 
step to another, until he became head clerk, and finally a partner 10 
the business. This little occurrence shows in a strong light the great 
value of a trifling act of prudence. Never neglect small things 
Fix on your minds this old but sterling proverb, “ Little things aré 
little things, but to be faithful in little things is something great.” 
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But I have taiked enough, and must let my correspondents say 
a word or two. 

G. C.’s letter is very welcome. I shall say something about the 
subject he mentions soon. H.B. answers I’anny’s enigma correctly. 
Itis Yettow Fever  Hisenigma is rather too difficult for most of 
our elass. Charles P. will, I trust, excuse the modesty of an old 
man, if his enigma is notinserted. I earnestly desire to be worthy 
of his commendation. C.M. U.is informed that his dollar was duly 
received. He will see his enigma in this number, if there is room 


for it. 
D———-, May 26, 1849. 


Dear Mr. Forrester, 

I have had the pleasure of reading your Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine the 
past year, and was very sorry when I thought I could not read it any more. 
My friends had given me money to buy candy, and my mother told me I might 
do what I pleased with it; so I took the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. When 
the year was up my mother paid the postage, and thought it would not come 
any more without the dollar ; but I was so happy when I went into the post- 
office and found some more of my old friends, that my sister gave me this 
dollar that I now send you. If my friends give me another dollar shall send 
it to you before this year is out. If not, please not send it any more till I get 
old enough to earn the money, and then I shall pay for it myself. 

Good bye, dear sir, —I hope I shall see you some time. WiILiey. 


“Star” furnishes the following question. Who will give an 
answer ? 

A and B own $500 apiece; they bought 1000 acres of land at $1.00 per 
acre; one part of the land being better than the rest, A agrees to pay 624 
ais. per acre more than B, for the superior land. How many acres of land 
does each get for his $500, and how much does each pay per acre! Srar. 


Ranter, my old young friend Ranter, sends the following very 
pretty fines. I hope he will be a regular contributor, for really he 
deserves to be heard. 


SPRING. 
As merry Spring in Yankee land 
Did make a pause one day, 
To see a laughing, happy band 
Of girls and boys at play, 
He stood and viewed their sport awhile, 
As he had ravished been, 
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Then spread before them, with a smile, 
A carpet rich of green. 


So pleased was he to see their play, 
He varnished it with showers, 
And then, to make it look more gay, 
He strewed it o’er with flowers. 
A crown of roses he did rear 
Upon his head so high, 
He saw his sister, Summer, near, 
And bade them all good bye. Rantrn. 


ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 12, 13, 6, 15, is what Oliver Twist asked for. 
My 1, 9, 4, 10, is an instrument used in preparing flour. 
My 11, 5, 14, 7, is an article of commerce. 
My 8, 2, 3, 10, is a part of a carriage.* 
My 2, 11, 4, is not well. 
My 15, 6, 14, is to mistake. 
My 6, 13, 1, 15, is an ancient city. 
My 8, 9, 8, 15, is a musical instrument. 
My 8, 2, 11, 15, isa shoemaker’s tool. 
My 12, 2, 4, 3, 15, 14, is the name of a male. 
My 1, 13, 10, 15, is a blind animal. 
My whole is the name of a distinguished individual. 


A Short-Sighted Star-Gazer. 

On the day of an eclipse, when all the inhabitants of Paris were 
out of doors, provided with telescopes, and pieces of smoked glass, 
an Englishman was seen driving furiously in a fiacre along one of 
the principal streets. 

‘Where does my lord wish to go?” said the driver. 

“ To see the eclipse,” exclaimed the Englishman, thrusting his 
head out of the coach window; “only drive up as near to it as pos 
sible, for I am short-sighted.” 


* My young friend probably means the felly. He bas used an improper word. 


